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It  3a  not  at  all  neeeaaar;  to  th«  daTd<q>m«nt  j  picdeslined,  it  wonld  ae«m.  to  siogle-blcaaednata 
tba  8tor7  I  am  about  to  tell,  that  I  tbould  tUte  '  from  her  cradle,  if  ooe  might  Judge  b;  her  drj 
how  it  happened  that  I  found  myaelf^  one  day,  >  and  angular  physique.  She  was  small  and 
penoilesa  in  Paris.  Perbapa  I  had  come  abroad  j  spare,  with  a  plain  face,  whose  only  atlractire 
to  study  painting,  and  had  failed.  Perhaps  j  feature  was  a  pair  of  dark  bright  eyes.  She 
I  had  come  to  Paris  to  study  singing,  and  had  looked  intelligent,  and  there  was  a  world  of 
lost  my  Toice.  Perhaps  1  had  simply  riaiied  |  determination  about  her  thin  firmly-closed  lips. 
Europe  on  a  frolic,  had  squandered  my  money  !  She  was  derated  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
foolishly,  and  was  ashamed  to  go  home.  |  spent  most  of  her  time  in  reading  in  the  Xstional 

At  all  erents,  I  woke  up,  one  fine  morning,  in  |  Library,  or  in  attending  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne. 
the  French  capital,  with  Just  about  enough  i  She  nerer  associated  with  anybody,  seemed  to 
money  In  my  pocket  to  suffice  for  my  board  and  |  bare  no  friends,  nor  eren  any  acquaintances, 
lodging  for  three  days  longer.  |  and  tired  a  rery  isolated  sort  of  life  in  a  Utile 

‘■So,”  I  said  to  myself,  “Stephen  Mortis,  my  |  suite  of  apartments  on  the  first  floor  of  a  house 
friend,  something  must  be  done.”  >  situated  on  the  Rue  de  Rome.  She  only  kept 

Something— but  what?  At  last,  realising  the  ;  one  serrant,  a  stout  girl  from  Kormaody,  hut 
fact  that  my  best  stock  in  trade  consisted  of  a  pair  ^  she  was  bereelf  so  actire  and  self-helpful  that 
of  broad  shoulders,  strong  arms,  and  sturdy  legs,  i  this  solitary  domestic  more  than  sufficed  for  her 
I  determined  to  become  the  public  meesenger  or  needs.  In  fsci,  Jeenne  sometimes  oompisined 
errand-runner  of  the  American  colony.  I  was  to  me  of  the  independent  ways  of  her  muirees 
ashamed  to  beg,  and  I  was  not  afraid  of  work.  and  lore  of  eolitude.  “  She  will  not  eren  let 
1  myself  cannot  understand  how  it  was  that  me  help  her  to  dress  herself,  or  to  get  ready  for 
I  did  so  well  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  i  soon  bed.”  quoth  Jeanne,  with  a  shrug  of  her  shout- 
had  as  much  to  do  as  I  could  manage  in  the  ders.  “  Mon  Dieu  I  Iheee  Americans  are  queer 
course  of  a  day.  IMiat  with  taking  parcels  beck  creatures  It' 

to  the  Bon  Marchd,  and  seeing  alter  the  arrivals  There  was  only  one  point  about  Miss  Rayner 
of  timid  widows  and  unprotected  old  maids,  and  that  1  noticed  as  being  exceptionally  odd,  in 
escorting  tlie  snme,  afterward,  to  the  railway  spite  of  Jeanne's  commenta,  end  that  was  the 
BlatioDS,  and  inperictendlng  the  sending  off  of  fact  thel  i  never  saw  her  with  iincoTercd  bands, 
parcels  and  trunks  by  express,  I  had  quite  a  She  always  wore  gloves,  stylish  in  cut  and  iire* 
busy  time  of  it.  proachahle  as  to  cleanliness;  long  gloves  of 

I  speedily  got  to  be  quite  popular,  especially  Swedish  kid.  in  the  fashionable  sfaedee  of  brown 
with  (he  unprotected  elderly  American  females  in  or  tan-color.  She  must  have  bouglit  (hem,  not 
Paris,  and  often  acted  as  an  impromptu  courier  or  by  the  doten  psirs,  but  by  hundreds.  Olber- 
valct-de-place  when  my  services  wereeorequired.  wise,  she  always  dressed  very  plainly,  though 
Very  often,  some  lone  lorn  lady  would  engage  well,  her  dresses  being  usually  of  black  cashmere 
me  by  the  day,  to  act  as  her  escort  lo  Versailles,  or  alpaca.  And  she  was  always  very  neat,  and 
or  St.  Oermain,  or  Fmtalnebleau,  for  it  was  easy  wore  faultlessly  clean  ooUan  and  cufis  of  white 
for  anybody  to  discern  that  I  was  above  my  linen.  But  neither  Jeanne,  nor  myself,  nor  in 
occupation,  and  that  I  bad  been  bred  and  bet  any  other  person,  ever  saw  her  without  Iier 
educated  in  n  station  of  life  (hr  superior  (o  that  gloves.  I  always  believed  that  she  slept  in 
of  an  ordinary  runner  of  errands.  Before  long.  them.  and.  from  something  that  Jeanne  told 
I  bad  quite  a  regular  line  of  employment,  and  me.  I  finally  beeiune  sure  that  the  did. 
came  to  be  trusted  and  amply  paid  accordingly.  When  Miss  Rayner  first  employed  me,  my 
There  was  one  ledy  that  required  my  services  duties  were  merely  thoee  of  a  messenger.  She 
unusually  often,  and  whom  I  soon  got  to  know  used  to  engage  me  to  take  places  for  her  at  the 
very  well.  She  wee  from  one  of  the  Eaalem  Open,  or  to  get  tickets  for  concerts,  to  carry  par- 
States  of  the  Union,  and  Was  about  fifty  years  of  eels,  or  to  take  mess^n.  Gradually  she  came  to 
Age.  or  perhape  a  little  more,  Her  name  was  trust  me  more  and  more.  I  senCoff  monoy-orden 
Millicent  Rayner— Mias  Rayner— an  old  maid;  for  her;  Igot  checks  cashed  for  her  at  the  bank; 
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I  pud  her  bills  i  uid,  in  fact,  I  truuactad  most  at 
her  business.  She  eeemed  to  rel;  upon  me  ell 
the  more,  when,  after  a  while,  she  fell  into  a 
fheble  state  of  health.  Her  face  grew  paler  and 
more  sallow ;  her  eyes  were  darkened  bp  a  black 
circle  i  and  her  morements,  fonnerlp  so  aetite, 
became  weak  and  uncertain. 

I  noticed,  too,  one  dap,  when  she  was  girinf 
me  mp  orden,  a  rerp  singniar  emption,  or 
rather  blotch,  upon  her  forehead,  just  buteath 
the  line  of  her  parted  hair.  It  wm  not  like  anp 
other  eruption  that  I  had  erer  eeen  in  mp  life. 

It  was  not  red,  nor  at  all  inflamed,  it  was 
eimplp  a  rather  large  spot,  covered  with  white 
sbinp  scales;  but,  somehow,  it  seemed  ominous 
and  thrcntening,  and,  above  all,  repulsive. 

1  oame  to  the  eoncluidon  that  the  poor  ladp 
muet  be  a  victim  to  scrofula,  and,  natieing  the 
alteration  for  the  worse  in  her  eountenanee,  as 
well  as  the  rapid  failing  of  her  strength,  I  ven> 
tured  retpeetfliUp  to  suggest  that  she  should 
ootuuli  a  doctor. 

6hs  looked  at  me  flxedlp  as  I  spoke. 

"Then  pou  have  noticed  the  change  in  mp 
health,  Stephen  ?"  she  said.  “  I,  loo,  am  aware 
of  it.  And  I  think  I  shall  probaUp  go  on  a 
Joumep  before  long.  As  for  a  pbpeleian,  there 
la  no  need  for  mp  sending  for  one.  I  know  the 
nature  of  the  maladp  from  which  I  am  suffering, 
and  understand  ezactlp  what  remedies  to  appip, 
and  the  joumep  1  am  about  to  take  will  prove  Ua 
beet  cure." 

I  did  not  see  Miss  Rapner,  after  that,  for  more 
than  a  week.  Then  she  sent  for  me,  at  an  earlp 
hour  in  the  morning,  stating  that  the  would 
probablp  require  mp  services  for  the  entire  dap. 

I  was  not  surprised,  after  our  former  eonveraa 
lion,  to  see.  on  arriving,  a  large  new  black  trunk 
standing  in  the  ball,  beside  the  door  of  Miss 
Bapner’s  bed-room. 

Jeanne  let  me  in,  and  was  evidentlp  pot  in  the 
beet  of  humor. 

“She  ba.v  got  a  new  whim,”  ihe  whispered,  as 
■he  doted  the  door.  “  She  has  bean  looking  for 
a  place  in  the  ocuntrp,  and  has  found  one.  And 
such  a  hole!  Three  miles  fVom  anp  iwUwap- 
station,  at  the  verp  least — a  kitchen  without  a 
single  modem  convenience  in  it,  and,  at  the  foot 
of  the  lawn,  a  great  black  pool,  that  the  countrp- 
people  sap  bae  no  bottom.  I’m  not  going  (here, 

1  can  tell  her.  When  she  learea  Parte,  1  leave 
her  eervioe.  And,  worst  of  all,  ffae  has  not  onlp 
taken  the  plao^she  has  bonght  it." 

But,  just  then,  Mia  Rapoar  opened  her  bed¬ 
room  door,  and  Jeanne  beat  a  praetpltata  retreat 
to  her  kitchen. 

I  found  the  poor  ladp  looking  deddedlp  worM  : 


even  then  she  had  looked  when  1  bad  san  her 
last.  She  had  Ued  a  eearf  of  black  Spanish  lace 
around  bar  head  and  throat,  so  that  I  could  not 
see  if  (ha  eruption  on  her  forehead  bad  spread. 
She  waa  draeeed  with  her  ueual  scrupuloue  neat- 
neas,  clean  gloves  and  all,  and  grated  me  with 
her.oustomarp  air  of  quick  decision. 

She  bad  ant  for  me,  she  said,  to  go  with  her 
to  the  countrp^eat  that  she  had  just  purchased. 
It  was  a  fiveboun'  joumep  from  Paris,  and  she 
would  take  with  her,  for  the  present,  onlp  the 
trunk  that  was  in  Ihe  entechamber,  and  her 
handbag  as  well.  Jeanne  was  not  to  accompany 
ua.  Tba  prl  waa  to  come  down  later  to  the 
country.  At  (his  inlimation,  Jeanne  tossed  her 
head  and  shot  a  defiant  glance  et  me,  but  said 
DOthing.  Mist  Rapnar  then  went  to  pul  on  her 
bonnet,  whilst  I  started  off  in  search  of  a  cab, 
and  to  call  a  porter  to  help  me  to  take  down  the 
trunk.  It  was  not  at  heavy  ae  it  looked, 
though  it  waa  a  verp  solidlp-made  article,  bsmded 
with  iron  and  having  iron  comers.  "  Most 
probeblp,"  1  said  to  mptalf,  “  Miss  Rapner  has 
filled  it  with  verp  light  articles,  such  ae  her 
dr  mils."  But  I  could  not  help  wondering  what 
she  wantad  with  aueb  a  verp  big  trunk,  for  it  was 
of  Ihe  largest  siie  mads,  over  five  feet  long,  and 
high  in  proportion.  It  wae  so  huge,  indeed,  that 
I  bad  some  dUEoultp  in  finding  a  vehicle  to  trans¬ 
port  it,  and  finally  had  logoineearchof  arrtlwap- 
omniboa,  as  no  cabman  would  consent  to  hoist 
fucb  a  big  trunk  on  bit  oab. 

Bot  finally  all  thin^  were  arranged,  and  Mies 
Rapner  came  downetaira  and  got  into  the  omni¬ 
bus.  She  had  her  little  traveling-bag  in  one 
hand,  and  two  (hick  letters  in  the  other.  The 
driver  waa  directad  to  stop  at  tbs  general  post- 
offioe.  eo  that  she  might  mail  thcH  last,  which 
■be  insisted  upon  doing  with  her  own  hands. 
I  could  not  help  notioing,  however,  that  one  of 
them  waa  directad  to  the  American  Legation  at 
Paris. 

It  was  a  verp  dnarp  joumep.  The  month 
wes  November,  and  a  doll  gray  mist,  varied  bp 
fitful  rain,  bnng  over  the  landscape  and 
■brooded  the  horiron.  The  countrp  was  flat  and 
unintarasting,  and  when,  after  the  fiv^houra’ 
journey  bp  train,  and  the  drive  of  eome  three 
miles  in  a  rickety  old  carriage,  we  reached  our 
deatiDatien,  1  oould  not  but  confeee  to  myself 
(hat  Miae  Rapner’i  taels  in  regard  to  a  country- 
reaidenoe  waa  eingular,  to  sap  the  least  of  it. 

The  bouse  was  low,  built  of  atone,  and  was 
sitoatad  at  tome  distance  from  the  main  road.  It 
was  of  good  dimensions,  though  onlp  two  stories 
high.  An  avenue  of  poplan,  streaming  with 
!  the  rain,  led  up  to  the  door,  and  looked  to  me 
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like  A  row  of  spectral  eentinels  keeping  guard 
over  the  domun.  A  sturdy  old  peasaot-wooiaa 
csne  out.  to  help  me  in  with  the  trunk,  wbleh 
Miss  Rayner  refused  to  have  earried  upei«n, 
giring  us  orders,  on  the  contrary,  to  deposit  it  in 
the  drawing-room. 

That  apartment  was  much  lest  ditnal-lookisg 
thiin  I  had  anticipated,  from  my  first  impreaaion 
of  the  house.  The  waxed  and  polished  Boor, 
though  uDcarpeted,  was  partly  covered  by  baod- 
eome  though  faded  ru^.  The  Aintiiure  was  all 
in  wonted-work ;  the  pattern,  great  roaee  and 
tulips  on  a  background  of  Aided  yellow  silk; 
(he  whole,  the  work  probably  of  soma  industrious 
lady,  who  had  lired  and  flourished  half  a  een- 
inry  ago.  An  antiquated-looking  botbeautifUlly- 
inlaid  piano  occupied  one  comer  of  the  room, 
and  nn  equally  ancient-looking  harp  etood  beeide 
it.  There  were  pirtnree  on  the  walls,  (hded  por¬ 
traits,  and  a  battle-scene  or  two.  A  large  flee 
was  Mazing  on  the  hearth,  which  gave  the  old- 
fashioned  room  a  more  oomfortable  and  oheery 
aspect  than  I  had  expected. 

Miss  Rayner  glanced  around,  but  mode  no 
comment,  and,  as  soon  as  her  trunk  was  safely 
deposited  in  a  comer  near  the  door,  the  eum- 
moDcd  me  to  her  eide  to  go  out  and  inqiect,  with 
her,  tho  exterior  of  her  donudn.  The  rain  bed 
censed  by  this  time,  but  tbe  sky  was  lowering, 
and  the  air  was  damp  and  ehUly.  I  ventured 
thoreforo  to  remonstrate  with  her,  on  the  impru¬ 
dence  of  incurring  fresh  fatigue  in  sueh  an 
atmoephere,  in  her  invalid  condition ;  but  she ; 
silenced  me  with  an  Imperative  gestoia,  and  we  ; 

Leaving  the  house  on  the  right,  efae  etrwek  ; 
across  tbe  grounde  at  a  tafdd  pace.  These  might: 
once  have  been  bandeome,  but  they  now  lacked  : 
attention  sadly.  Tho  trees  grew  thick  and : 
unpmned,  here  and  there  a  dead  one  thewieg ' 
iM  gray  withered  trunk  and  decaying  bianehei.  '< 
The  paths  were  almost  obliterated  with  grace,  and  ; 
weeds  and  bushes  had  sprung  up  everywhere  in  | 
wild  luxurianea  The  house  and  gronods  had 
evidently  been  left  untenanted  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  foryeaia. 

Our  walk  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Fortunatsly 
it  was  sborL  At  some  little  distance  from  the 
house,  and  completely  eoreened  from  It  by  tho 
trees  and  bnshsi,  sre  earns  enddenly  open  e 
gloomy-looking  pond  or  pool,  of  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions.  The  water  was  not  stagnant,  bring  evi¬ 
dently  fed  by  unseen  spring,  end  H  (bund  an 
outlet,  at  one  aide,  in  a  Httle  brook  that  rippled 
noisily  across  the  wet  turf.  The  pool  itself  was 
black  and  sollea-looking.  With  tta  surrountHngs 
of  ieatfless  trees  and  srlthered  dripping  bnshea.  it 


Ihad  a  aiuister  aspecL  I  could  piclura  to  myself 
that  ^eomy  watar  elosiog  pitilassly  and  silently 
over  some  doomed  head,  or  hiding  beneath  ha 
anrfhoe  soma  terrible  secret. 

Misa  Rayner  paused  upon  the  brink  and  looked 
down  with  a  thoughtful  gaze. 

“This  pond,”  she  aaid,  after  a  pause,  "if 
called,  by  the  peasants  of  tbe  auirounding  coun¬ 
try,  the  BoUomleas  Pori.  And  the  house  yonder 

I  bears  the  muneof  La  Manoirdel'EtaDg  Sans  Pond 
— Ooltomlsaa  Pool  Manor.  Thay  tell  numbers 
of storicaaboat  the  deeds  that  have  been  commit- 
ted  on  its  brink,  and  the  mysteries  that  lie  depths 
\  are  supposed  to  hide.  During  the  first  revolu- 
\  lion,  the  wieked  baron  who  owned  a  chateau 
itot  (hr  from  here  was  thrown,  bound  and  gagged, 
into  tide  dark  pool,  by  hia  revengeful  tenants. 
Thera  are  talsa,  t«o,  of  moaset  of  gold  and  silver 
plate,  bags  of  orin.  and  caskets  of  jewels  con¬ 
fided  to  lie  depths  by  noble  (hmilies,  who  at  tlitt 
period  were  foreed  to  fly  from  France.  Rut.  if 
Ihesa  latter  legends  are  true,  the  frigitlve  aristo¬ 
crats  might  as  well  have  left  their  wealth  to  tbe 
clutches  of  the  mob.  For  it  seems  that  nothing, 
ones  tiirewn  into  this  pool,  can  evar  be  regained. 
Prefesalonal  divan  have  been  brought  to  search 
Its  depths,  but  wiiheut  sueeees.  Hence  aroea 
the  lageod  that  it  has  no  botioro.  Listen  1” 

She  picked  up  n  large  atone  from  tbe  bank, 
and  oast  it  into  tha  water.  Tbe  splash  with 
which  it  etraek  the  aurfkce  was  succeeded  by  no 
sound  to  tell  of  its  arrival  at  tha  bottom. 

After  a  brief  pause,  Misa  Rayner  remarked, 
hewevar: 

"The  boUtm  of  the  pool  is  probably  of  soft 
and,  lato  whieb  all  things  (hat  arc  thrown  into 
the  watar  sink  noiselessly.  Yet  1  have  myself 
tried  to  eoand  (be  depths  with  e  weighted  cord, 
but  without  auoBssi,  Now,  Stephen,”  sbe  oon- 
tinued,  turning  to  me  and  spewing  with  em- 
phatlt  daliberailon,  *'  I  have  brought  you  here  to 
tell  you  what  the  task  is,  which  I  wish  yon  to 
parftrrm  frr  ma.  Are  you  ready  and  willing  to 
do  my  biddiagf 

“Cart^nly,  madasie,”  I  answered;  “there  is 
nothing  thst  I  would  not  gladly  do  for  you.” 

“To-day  is  Monday.  On  Thunday  naxt,  I 
wimt  yon  to  eome  down  here,  and  wait  at  the 
ranway-etation  tin  It  Is  quite  dark.  Then  engage 
a  eauiiaga  and  driva  (o  the  manor,  dis- 
mJaring  the  vririele  at  the  gats,  as  wa  have 
done  tmdsy.  Ton  moat  come  to  the  boose,  snd 
yon  will  And  tbe  Mack  trunk,  that  we  brou^t 
down  with  ns,  standing  in  the  hall.  Put  it  en  a 
bind^aH,  which  will  be  plaeed  all  ready  beeMo 
the  front  door,  and  so  transport  ft  to  this  pool, 
and  throw  it  in.'* 
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■' Throw  it  iaf”  I  Top««Md,  in  oiuMBoai. 
“But  why?  And  whnt  nfi«r,  mny  1  oakf ' 

“NotluDg.  Vou  mnygD  back  t«  Pnht  at  OMO, 
or  you  may  stay  sU  ni^t  at  (bo  atasion.  Ton 
wiU  bo  well  paid  for  your  troublo.  Haro  is  a 
dupUcaie  key  lo  the  front  door.  Too  can  lot 
yourself  in,  sod.  after  you  hnoe  put  the  Umnk  on 
the  ttaad-cnrt,  lock  tko  door  oarefulty  bekind 
you  aad  take  away  tbe  key.” 

“And  what  shall  I  do  with  the  key,  after  I 
take  it  away?" 

“  Whaterer  you  please.  You  may  take  it  to 
Jeanne,  when  you  return  to  Paiia,  or,  if  you  like, 
you  may  throw  it  into  the  pond,  with  the  trunk. 
And  now  let  us  return  to  the  house.  You  hare 
just  Urns,  I  think,  to  catah  the  nest  train  for 
Paris.” 

We  rotraoed  our  steps  in  alienee.  Mise  Ray- 
ner  said  nothing  more,  and  I  wae  loet  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  rery  strange  nature  of  the  orders 
that  I  was  to  ezeeute.  The  m<we  I  thought  tho 
matter  orer,  the  more  puisted  aad  anxious  I 
became.  What  could  this  mystsrwus  trunk 
contain,  that  was  to  bo  lurrendeted  to  the  biding 
depths  of  tbs  Bottomless  Pool  t 

Thene  moditalions  ao  wrought  upon  me,  that, 
before  we  reached  the  house,  I  deUraiaed  upon 
questioulng  Mies  Baynes,  daeplte  her  erideat 
retioeoce.  But  it  wss  ehe  bemelf  who  broached 
the  BUtpect.  Stopping  short  just  before  we 
arrired  at  the  door,  the  said  impreaairely : 

“  I  oan  see,  Stephen,  that  yoo  are  a  good  deal 
mystified  by  the  task  that  I  bare  intpoeed  upon 
you.  You  shall  know  all  about  it  laiar.  SuBee 
it  lo  say,  that  tho  tomporary  myslory  that  sur¬ 
rounds  tbe  msttor  eonoeals  nothing  wrong. 
Ho  harm  to  anyone  on  earth  ia  intended.  On 
tbe  contrary,  a  greet  benefit  to  the  only  penoo 
irtlorraled  is  the  aim  and  object  of  my  ectiooa.  : 
I  wlU  say  no  more  at  preeent.  You  must  rely  . 
upon  my  soleato  word  of  honor,  reepeoiing  the 
perfect  hannieasneas  ef  the  tranenotion.  aad,  ia  : 
your  turn,  yon  must  swear  -to  ebay  punctiliously  : 
tbe  oaaimandi  1  hare  grrenyou." 

There  was  something  so  ImpreosiTe  in  bar  I 
oamest  words  and  in  tho  dignity  of  her  bearing, 
that  I  took  the  required  oath  without  boeiution. 

“Thanks, "  she  said.  “A*d  now  good-hyo, 
until  Thursday.’' 

She  eztondod  her  hand,  as  sho  ^xAs ;  and 
indssd,  all  through  our  mterriaw.  our  poakioa 
as  superior  and  employd  ssemsd  to  hare  changed 
to  that  of  friends  and  equals. 

I  olasped  tbe  proffered  hand  in  my  own.  Aa 
I  did  BO,  a  sudden  and  slraitge  erprrasien  trana- 
formed  and  almost  eonmlsed  Mica  Sayner’s 
JhaturcB.  It  was  not  a  look  of  paiit.  It  was 


more  one  of  honcr.  It  wea  suoh  a  look  aa  might 
hare  been  worn  by  one  who  beheld,  looming 
before  her,  eome  image  of  a  dreadful  doom. 

“  1  fear  that  I  hare  hurt  you,  madame,”  I 
.  said,  apolcgeitaaBy. 

“Not  at  all.  I  only  wish  you  bad  hurt  me. 
Oo_now,  er  you  will  be  too  lato  for  tbe  train. 
Aad  remenber  Thoraday.” 

Tha  ai^Miintod  day  arrired.  I  waa  punctual 
lo  my  promiaa.  Lato  in  the  ersniug,  I  reached 
ones  more  the  lonely  house,  whose  image  hul 
seldon  lift  my  thoughts  since  tho  day  I  bud 
first  babeld  it.  It  was  past  eight  o'clock,  and 
pitch-dark,  when  I  opened  tbe  front  door  with 
the  key  Mim  Bayner  had  giren  me.  There  was 
no  light  in  the  ball,  but  1  had  come  proridcit 
with  maiobsB,  and,  on  striking  ona,  I  saw  the 
blaok  trunk  standing  in  the  middla  of  tko 
restibnla.  On  a  Uhls  beside  it,  a  lantern  had 
been  plaoad,  eridently  for  my  use;  and  beside 
the  laatem  lay  a  letter  directed  to  me  in  Mies 
Uayoer’s  welMnown  handwriting,  and  soper- 
eribod  “To  beopenod  whan  you  srrire  in  Paris. ” 

I  lighted  tbe  laniem,  poeketed  the  letter,  and 
•onlrired  without  mneh  trouble  to  hoist  tho 
trunk— wbloh  was  much  heariertban  it  bad  been 
on  our  arriral  three  days  befora— ou  tbe  little 
liasd.«art,  wblcb  1  found  in  the  spot  Indicated 
lo  mo.  Then,  tying  the  lantern  to  the  comer  of 
tbe  east,  1  eel  off  for  the  Bottomlees  Pool. 

I  bad  some  little  difBculty  in  finding  it,  at 
firel,  ia  the  darknees,  aad,  when  I  did  come  upon 
It  rather  usexpeotedly,  I  was  rery  near  falling 
beadlmig  into  the  water.  Then  I  bad  to  take  all 
precaution,  when  I  pushed  the  trunk  in,  to  aroid 
being  dragged  down  with  it.  Finally  tbe  tisk, 
by  dint  of  a  goodly  exertion  of  my  itrength,  wte 
eoemnplished ;  ind  the  beary  box  disappeared 
with  a  loud  splaab  in  tbe  dusky  water,  that 
was  mid  to  bold  its  prey  with  such  strange 
;  tenacity. 

1  now  retraced  my  dope  to  Bae  honee,  intend- 
;  ing  lo  Twport  to  Mias  Raynor ;  for  I  presumed 
;  tbe  was  still  at  the  maner.  She  had  not  retamed 
;  to  Paite,  as  I  had  ascerluned  from  Jeanne— 
:  whom  I  bad  gone  to  see,  that  morning,  before 
!  leaving  the  ei^.  But,  on  reaching  tbe  manor, 

1 1  oonld  dlaeem  no  trace  of  life  or  ocoupatloa 
[  shout  It.  TTia  wlndow-stantUra  were  (dosed  on 
|the  grouad-fioor,  aad  in  the  windows  of  tbe 
I  npper  story  no  ray  of  tight  sMo  out  upon  tho 
I  aurroundiag  darknesa. 

!  Annad  with  my  lanlom,  I  unlocked  the  fronts 
I  doer,  however.  A  vague  feeling  of  dread  began 
!  now  to  affect  mo.  But,  bracing  myself  up, 

I  I  entered  ooorageouely.  There  was  no  one  In 
1  the  quMnl  old-fushioned  drawing-room;  there 
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wu  no  one  in  the  greet  cold  kitchen,  when  the 
pots  end  pens,  ell  polished  end  in  perfect  order, 
the  cleea  tireless  grate  end  emptj  eupboeid, 
told  of  the  finel  deperuire  of  the  eolitv/ 
servent.  I  pursued  m;  investigetion  upsteirs. 
In  the  specious  bed-room  eitueted  eboee  the 
perlor,  it  wes  eeay  to  recognise  the  room  thet 
Miss  Reyoer  hed  chosen  for  her  own.  Her 
hendbeg  end  iraveling-portfoUo— both  in  Ruseie 
leether,  end  both  merked  with  her  monc^rem 
in  silver  letters— were  on  the  teble.  The  helf- 
burned-down  eendles,  moreover,  suggested  recent 
occupency,  Stranger  still,  upon  the  bed  ley 
Miss  Ueyner’s  welking-thinp :  her  bleck  tece 
bonnet,  with  e  tuft  of  velvet  pensiesi  hernerrow- 
bordered  bleck  Indie  sbewl ;  her  silk  umbrelle,  : 
with  its  curious  hendie  in  entique  oxydiied . 
silver ;  end  e  peir  of  brown  gloves  in  undressed  : 
kid.  Surely,  she  must  be  in  the  house,  I  thought, 
sinoe  here  ere  her  bonnet  end  gloves  end  sbewl. 
But,  efter  looking  through  every  room  on  both 
doors,  efter  celling  ee  loudly  es  1  could — for : 
I  wes  beginning  to  get  ilenned— I  oeme  beck 
to  tho  bed-room  with  the  certeiuty  tbet,  wherever 
Miss  Reyucr  might  be,  she  wes  uoi  in  the  bouse. 

I  lighted  e  candle  on  the  meniolploce  end  be¬ 
gin  to  look  eboul,  helf  feering  to  come  upon  the 
trace  of  some  tragedy— or,  possibly,  some  eoci-  ^ 
dent.  But  no  such  treoo  wea  visible :  everything 
was  cleen  and  empty  end  in  good  Older.  Yet 
on  the  bed  Uy  the  bonnet  end  shew!  end  glovee 
— mute  evidence  tbet  Miss  Reyner  bed  been 
there  but  lately,  end  thet  ehe  hed  not  gone 

My  blood  now  begim  to  run  oold.  Whet 
horrible  mystery  wss  here  1  While  still  pusiling 
over  this  question,  I  msebenlcelly  look  up  tbs 
long  neetly-slretched-out  gloves  and  drew  (hem 
Ibroiigli  my  hend.  In  so  doing,  my  psdm  en- 
oountered  e  herd  subetence  enclosed  in  one  of 
them.  I  turned  toward  the  teble  and  ebook  the 
glove,  to  see  whet  this  might  be. 

From  the  finger  of  tho  glove,  there  fell  e 
human  finger,  with  e  dull  thud,  upon  the  table. 

An  ewful  horror  fell  upon  me,  et  the  sight. 
It  seemed  es  if  some  unseen  presence  were  there, 
in  the  room,  beside  me.  With  e  sudden  shiver, 
not  knowing  whet  I  did,  I  knocked  over  the 
eendle,  end  extinguished  it.  This  added  to  my 
terror.  I  seomed  to  foel  the  oold  hreelli  of  the 
unseen  occupant  of  the  room  cloee  to  me. 
I  hurried  from  the  Louse,  making  the  best  of 
my  way,  through  the  rain  and  darkness,  to  the 
reilwey-stelion.  Nor  wes  it  till  1  was  safely 
ensconced  in  my  own  room  in  Peris  that  I  re¬ 
covered  my  nerve.  Then  I  bethought  me  of  tho 
letter  I  hed  found  on  the  table  beside  the  trunk. 


1  draw  it  from  my  pocket  end  lore  it  open, 
with  e  feeling  of  mingled  curiosity  and  eppra- 
henalon.  It  contained  bank-notes  to  the  amount 
(tf  two  hundred  dolien  end  the  following  epistle : 

"  Should  you  disobey  my  order  end  open  this 
letter,  Stephen,  before  ftilfilling  my  behest, 
remember  thet  you  have  taken  e  solemn  oath 
to  do  es  I  commended  you.  Reed  no  ftinher 
till  you  have  consigned  the  bleck  trunk  to  the 
depths  of  the  Boltomleea  Pool.  And  remember, 
too,  thei,  if  you  fell  to  execute  my  commend, 
my  curse  shell  rest  upon  your  heed  so  long  es 
you  shall  live.  To  guard  against  any  poseiblo 
ennoyenoe  or  trouble  thet  might  be  incurred  by 
you  for  fulfilling  my  wish  in  this  effeir,  I  have 
decided  to  write  onl  the  following  slatemeol,  to 
be  used  by  you  in  eeiie  of  such  e  contingency: 

“  I  have  alweye  hed  a  passion  for  the  study 
of  medicine,  end  for  the  investigntlon  of  the 
causes  end  symptoms  of  obscure  moiedies.  My 
.  brother,  the  sole  reletive  left  to  me  after  the 
death  of  my  parents,  wee  a  physician,  and  aided 
me  and  sympathised  with  me  in  my  medical 
study.  We  were  both  veiy  food  of  traveling; 

;  and,  when  wo  found  ourwlves  left  alone  in  the 
world,  each  with  an  ample  fortune,  we  decided 
upon  undertaking  e  journey  to  the  leaa-vitited 
quarters  of  tho  world — such  ss  India,  Chine, 
Australia,  end  ths  Sandwich  Islands.  I  need 
net  givs  you  any  desoripUoo  of  our  wandering: 
suffice  it  to  say  that  we  found  oureelves,  et  last, 
in  ths  lest-nemsd  loceUty,  We  spent  some  lime 
et  Honolulu,  wbera  we  heard  a  good  deal  about 
leprosy,  that  terrible  melsdy,  almost  unknown 
in  Europe  and  America,  still  to  be  found  In 
Eastern  countries,  end  presenting  a  type  of 
peculiarvirulenoe  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  My 
brother  beeeme  deeply  Intorestod  in  the  history 
end  symptoms  of  this  dread  disorder,  and  with 
ardent  professional  ouriority  set  to  work,  aided 
in  the  task  by  myself,  to  investigste  them. 
Opinion  varies  as  to  the  sontegioua  oharacter 
of  leprosy,  though  ths  poor  wretches  ihst  era 
attacked  by  it  arc  invariably  shut  up,  alone  and 
by  ibamMlvee,  in  an  isolated  eettlement,  cut  off 
ft-om  all  iniereoune  with  human  kind.  The 
diaeose  it  inourable,  and  is  slowly  progressive- 
attacking  first  ^e  skin,  then  the  muscles  and 
the  joints,  and  finally  destroying  reason.  Its 
last  stage  is  idiocy,  and  a  hideous  loalhsomencee 
that  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  One  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  this  lest  stage  is  the  loM 
of  the  patient's  fingen  and  toes,  whlob  can  then 
be  plucked  off  sa  eaaily  aa  one  can  pull  out  a  hair 
from  the  head  or  whiakera,  and  with  much  lees 
pain,  the  members  then  being  wholly  callous. 

"  In  ths  oiidst  of  his  pnfessionai  rmramh. 
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107  brother  wu  edied  with  •  malignent  ferer, 
and  died  after  a  few  daye*  iUoaea.  Before  I  had 
well  recovered  from  the  ahoek  of  hie  loea,  I  dia- 
corered,  one  da;,  on  one  of  m;  anna,  a  peculiar 
abio;  and  seal;  eruption.  1  knew  at  once  what 
it  meant.  Woiee  than  death  had  belhllen  me: 

I  was  attaoked  with  leprae;. 

“Since  that  da;,  I  bare  oorabatad,  with  all  the 
reaonret  taught  to  me  b;  amenoe  and  b;  m;  own 
research  and  that  of  m;  brother  into  the  nature 
of  the  diaeaae,  ita  alow  and  insTitable  pn^reaa 
to  the  end.  I  hare  aneeeaded  aometimaa  in 
retarding  ita  mareh,  bat  nerer  in  wboll;  ohoek' 
ing  iL  A  few  weeka  ago,  I  found  that  1  had 
entered  upon  one  of  the  latest  phasra  of  the 
maiad;.  The  next  one  would  be  idioe;— the 
laat,  a  horrible  death.  Then  I  determined  not 
to  aurrire  m;  reason— or  to  Unger,  poeefol;.  to 
diaaeminats  eontagion  around  me,  when  m;  mind  , 
waa  no  longer  alert  to  aoggoet  a  prerentire  and 
disinfecting  measure.  I  was  resolTsd,  too.  that  t 
tbii  poor  marred  bod;  of  mine  should  never  be  | 
given  over  to  the  inveatigaden  of  aeianee.  I 
Tbrouf^  these  long  ;tars  of  wasting  paun,  | 
I  have  oontrivad  to  keep  m;  searet.  And,  if! 
;ou  will  but  prove  true  to  me,  Stephen,  it  Aall  | 
be  kept,  after  death,  m  Inriolats  as  1  have  kept ' 
it  in  life. 

"  Some  ;ears  ago,  whilst  spending  the  sammor 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  I  8nt  beard  of  the 
Bottomleaa  Pool,  and  the  stories  told  eonoaniing 
it.  It  waa  then  that  I  eonorived  the  project  that 
I  have  now  pot  into  exeention.  I  bought  the 
manor  with  its  anrronnding  grouad ;  and,  when 
I  found  that  the  hour  had  arrived  when  tUSe  wae 
rapldl;  becoming  impoerible  to  me,  I  arranged 
the  final  detml.  I  have  bad  a  trunk  made  that 
cleeee  with  a  apring-loek,  opening  readU;  from 
within,  but  impoaeible  to  be  opened  from  the 
exterior  b;  an;one  not  poee  easing  tha  ka;. 

I  have  also  caused  bolee  to  be  bored  in  H,  for 
ventilation ;  so  that  aver;  praoautioa  has  bean 
taken  against  an;  fhUura  is  m;  laat  arrangement 


)  1  have  sent  awe;  the  old  woman  who  bad  charge 
!  of  the  house.  M;  will  and  other  important 
I  papers  I  forwarded  b;  poet  to  the  care  of  Iho 
Amerioan  Legation!  and  1  m^ed  a  declaration 
of  ra;  intended  snieide  to  m;  lawyer  in  Amer- 
iea,  the  da;  we  left  Paris.  As  soon  as  I  finish 
this  letter,  I  ihaU  swallow  the  contents  of  a 
phial  of  powerful  nareotie  poison— a  drug  pre¬ 
pared  b;  myself  fk<om  a  plant  whose  prt^ert; 
wes  imparted  to  me  in  India,  b;  a  Hindoo 
physician — and  I  shall  then  get  into  the  trunk 
and  eloea  the  lid.  The  medieine  is  r^id  in  its 
sffeet.  1  thaU  not  long  survive  ibe  taking  of 
the  dose  though,  aa  I  have  already  told  you, 
I  have  BUTTOundad  m;  enforced  confinement 
with  ever;  ponsiUe  preoauiion,  in  case  the 
medieine — which  is  hardly  probable — should 
(ail  of  its  effect.  So,  when  you  consign  the 
black  trunk  to  the  deptha  of  the  Bottomless 
Pool,  you  will  have  rendered  me,  Stephen, 
a  laat  and  as  inoaleulably  great  service— yon 
will  have  hidden  away  forever  my  poor  marred 
body  when  enrlosity  or  mockery  can  never 
oome  to  find  it. 

“Adieu.  M;  bead  is  beeoming  troubled — tbe 
toseh  of  the  fell  dlisess  is  already  upon  my 
brain.  I  go  while  it  is  yet  pomible  for  me  to 
plan  my  own  departure.  1  enclose  the  compen- 
aatioB  fbr  yonr  latest  service.  Oood-bye,  once 
more.  You  are  the  last  human  being  with  whom 
1  ahall  ever  oommnnieate. 

MlLUCtXT  RATwaa.’’ 

Mias  Beyner's  heirs  preferred.  I  believe,  to 
hnsh  the  matter  np.  No  investigation  Into  the 
canae  or  detail  of  her  death  ever  took  place. 
When  her  will  vras  opened,  it  wia  found  that 
she  bad  left  mo  a  legacy  of  five  tbouaand  dollars 
I — “provided,”  eo  ran  tbe  document,  “that  he 
has  carried  into  effbet  my  latest  wish.” 

The  money  was  pUd  ovsr  to  ms  without 
inquiry  or  comment.  And  the  ghestly  secret 
of  Miss  Raynor's  lifb  lies  bidden  forever  in  the 
unsounded  depths  of  the  Bottomless  Pool. 


HOW  MR.  JOHNSON  KEPT  HOUSE. 


*'  You  can  go  juat  M  ir«U  as  not,  m;  dear,"  cook  while  we  are  down-town,  of  courae.  My 

aaid  Mr.  Joboson,  as  bia  wife  waa  bewailing  the  wife  alwaya  geta  it  going,  and  then  eita  down  to 

iuipoaubitily  of  leaving  home  to  visit  her  mother,  her  aewing  or  her  fancy-work,  till  it's  time  to 
who  bad  invited  her.  put  it  on  the  table.  Brooks,  did  it  ever  strike 

“  But  bow  will  you  get  along  while  1  am  you  that  women  have  an  all-Ared  easy  time 

“As  if  I  could  not  keep  house  aa  well  aa  any  “Of  eourse  they  have,"  aaid  Brooks,  with 
womanl"  saidMr.  Johnson, indignantly.  “That  emphasis.  “Anybody  could  see  that,  with  half 
is,  if  1  bad  a  mind  to.  It  would  be  a  little  an  eye.  Vat  they're  always  complaining  of  being 
strange  if  a  man  that  could  build  a  Bteam-  overworked." 

engine,  and  tame  tlie  electricity,  and  calculate  “  Well,  women  are  natural  complunera,  I  sup- 
tbe  ecUpaes  for  hundreds  of  yeara  to  coma,  could  pose,"  aaid  Johnson,  bunting  around  after  his 
not  boil  a  potato,  and  make  colfee  in  a  pot !“  wife's  apron,  and  getting  It  on  up  under  liia 
"Yes,  yea,  I  suppose  so."  aaid  Mn.  Johnson;  arms,  wrong^lde-out,  “Mow  I  am  uniformed, 
“but  I'll  confess,  Charley,  that  I  never  looked  at  Let  us  wash  tbe  dishes  and  talk  over  what 
it  in  that  light  before.  1  never  suppoecd  that.  wa'U  have  for  dinner."  He  seized  the  boiling 
in  being  a  scientiAa  mao,  the  art  of  being  able  Ica-kstlle  from  the  etove,  but  dropped  it  instant- 
to  cook  wall  came  along  with  it.  But  no  doubt  aneously,  and  the  wsier  ran  into  the  coal  in  the 
you  are  right,  and,  if  you  think  you  can  manage  :  hod,  and  under  the  mat,  and  under  the  door 
for  a  fortnight,  I'll  go  to  mother's  to-morrow."  into  the  dining-roon. 

“Manage?  Of  course  1  can  manage.  And  “On-g-hl"  cried  Johnson,  blowing  and  rub* 
you  shall  see  that  1  will  have  as  naal  a  bouse  bing  his  scalded  wrist,  “  it  must  have  been  the 
and  as  good  a  table  as  you,  and  not  spend  all  ;  steam.  Confoiind  the  thing !  I  didn't  think 
of  my  time  puttering  round,  as  women  do,  of  Ihestenm.  Good  gracious^  the  water's  run- 
either."  <  ning  all  over  the  house.  Give  me  a  tag,  quick  I 

6o  Mrs.  Johnson,  relying  upon  her  husband's  I'H  mop  It  up." 
capacity  as  a  household -manager,  departed  for  He  seized  the  fine  damnak  (nble-cloth  which 
her  mother's.  Brooks  handed  him  fkom  a  drawer  in  the 

Mr.  Johnson  bad  iuviled  Sam  Brooks,  a  bach-  kitebeo,  got  down  on  bis  knees,  and  commenced 
elor  chum  of  his,  to  come  and  board  at  tha  sopping  up  the  water. 

house  with  him  during  tbs  absence  of  Mta.  John-  “  coat-tjdls  are  in  tbo  coal-hod,"  cried 
SOD.  He  bad  boasted  of  his  ablUty  to  msntge  Brooks.  “  By  Georgs  I  it's  too  bad,  and  that 
domsatic  afiTaira  mors  than  once  before  Brooks,  delicate  gray,  too  I" 

and  he  wanted  to  prove  that  be  bad  not  been  Johnson  got  up  vritb  a  hurried  whisk  of  the 
overrating  bis  talent.  tails  aforeaaid,  and  they  swept  a  five-dollar 

Mrs.  Johnson  Iiad  kindly  offered  “to  leave  china  tureen  from  tbe  table,  and  broke  it  into 
Bomelbing  cooked,"  bni  her  hnsband  had  fVagments. 

olyeoted.  So  the  young  wife  gave  the  bread  “  It  never  nuns  but  it  pours,”  said  Johnson, 
and  cold  meat  that  were  left  tbom  breakfket,  on  striving  bard  to  keep  his  temper,  as  he  surveyed 
the  mcming  of  her  departure,  to  a  needy  tnKDp.  the  wet  black  streaks  on  bis  cost.  “I'll  send 
and  Johnson’s  cupboard  in  consequence  was  left  !  it  to  my  uncle  in  tbe  eountry,  and  lay  nothing 
bare  litendly.  to  Anna  about  it.  We've  made  rather  a  bod 

Brooks  had  corns  over  the  previous  night,  to  beginning,  Stm ;  but  we  shall  come  out  all  right, 
help  Johnson  “  start  out  fair,’'  and,  when  Mrs.  And  we'll  wash  the  dishes  in  cold  water," 
Johnson  was  out  of  the  house,  the  two  men  b^an  “  Which  wiU  yon  di^wasfa  or  trips  ?''  asked 
planning  their  work  for  the  day.  Brooks. 

"  I  am  to  be  at  (be  office  at  eleven,"  said'  “I’ll  wuh,  becauH  1  have  got  an  apron 
Johnson,  “  and  it  is  now  nine.  That  gives  ns  >  on,"  s^d  Johnson,  as  he  piled  the  dishes  into 
two  hours  to  get  the  dinner  cooking,  wash  tbe  |  the  pan  miscellaneously,  tin  pans  and  china 
dishes,  and  do  tbe  cfaamberwork.  Pinner  will  i  all  together,  and  dashed  some  cold  water  on 
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th«m.  “  Where's  the  disb-cioth,  I  wonderf ' 
poking  nround  under  the  rink,  nod  brining  to 
light  n  eelico  rag.  whieb  bad  evideiitl7  bean  uaed 
to  clean  bunpa. 

“Wbat  in  the  diekena  is  that  thataadlaao 
Btrong  of  kecoaena  T"  asked  Brooks,  sBifing  Ike 
air  auspicioualj.  “  1  wonder  if  I'to  got  taj  on 
my  clothes?"  glancing  around  behind  him,  and 
examining  the  akina  of  hia  eoaL  "  By  Jove, 
Johnson,  it's  your  disU-cloili  I  The  ail  is  fairly 
dripping  out  of  iL" 

Johnson  threw  it  on  the  floor  with  a  gaature 
of  disgust,  and  substituted  the  towel  they  had 
just  wiped  their  hande  on.  The  cold  water  flew 
in  erery  direelioD,  but  the  grease  did  not  start 
on  tfas  dishes.  Brooks  suggested  soap,  which 
slightly  mended  maitars,  but  was  not  tnlirely 
saUafactory. 

"  Saenu  to  ma  the  dUhss  don’t  feel  nor  amell 
just  as  they  do  when  Anne  washes  them,"  said 
Johnson,  (boughtfblly;  "but  then  perhaps  it  is 
imagination.  Mow,  Sam,  what  shall  we  have  for 
dinner ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  had  bstfer  be  a  rimple  one,  till 
we  get  the  hang  of  things  a  litils  more,"  said 
Sant,  with  caution.  "  What  do  you  say  to  a 
«hiekcn-pie,  tenderloin  steak,  a  euataid'pudding, 
and  soma  light  hot  biscuit?" 

"Admirable  I  Mctbing  could  ba  better  or 
aimpler.  1  will  go  out  and  order  the  ohickon 
and  the  steak,  and  yon  etaall  make  the  padding. 

I  guess  Anne  would  stars  if  sbs  ooatd  ass  bow 
nicely  we  ars  doing." 

Ha  put  on  another  coat,  went  out,  a«d  soon 
retnmed  with  the  chicken  and  ateah.  Brooke 
was  making  tbs  pudding.  He  bed  an  old  cook* 
book  on  tfas  shelf  before  faim,  which  he  looked 
at  surreptiiiously  now  and  then. 

He  broke  his  eggs  into  a  tin  pan,  poured  in 
■ome  milk,  dumped  in  a  sooopAd  of  sugar, 
salted  the  compound,  gave  it  a  stir,  and  ast  it ; 
down  on  a  obair;  wliils  he  and  Johnson  went  1 
to  the  wiadow,  to  see  an  old  man,  who  bad  lost  J 
kis  bat,  run  after  it.  The  ti^t  was  quits  | 
inspiriiiBg,  owing  to  the  high  wind  which  wot  ^ 
prevailing.  And,  when  the  two  bousekeepert  | 
returned  to  business,  they  were  Just  in  season  • 
to  see  Bounce,  )Ir,  Johnson'e  pet  pointer,  clean-  ^ 
tog  out  with  tbe  raosl  scrupulous  nioety  the  dish  j 
where  tbe  embryo  pudding  had  been  left.  j 

"We  won't  say  anything  about  it  to  Anne,'' 
eaid  Mr.  Johnson;  "sbs  might  think  ws  were  < 
careless.  Mow.  Sam,  you  construct  (he  Mscuil,  | 
and  ru  go  for  tbe  pie.  1  wonder  if  this  chicken  | 
.is  a  ben?  Humph!  it  smells  rniher  old — orj 
something ;  but,  of  course,  it's  nil  ready  to  cook. 
Mow  for  the  crust — flour  and  water  and  baking,  j 
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powder.  They  make  all  kinds  of  pastry— 
d«»'t  they?" 

“  Yes,  yes.  That  is,  t  think  so,”  s^d  Sam, 
a  little  doubtfally.  "  That  is,  all  the  nswtpaper- 
advertisemeots  say  that  baking-powder  will  do 
anything:  and  of  oourse  it  will  make  pie<ru8t." 

Jehnton  bad  taken  off  bis  cuffi,  and  poured 
a  eouple  of  quarts  of  water  into  a  pan;  which 
ha  stirrsd  thoughtftilly,  and  added  several 
apoonfuli  of  baking-powder. 

"This  amount  of  water  will  make  crust 
enough — won't  it.  Samf' 

"  I  should  say  so,"  retnrned  Sam,  manipula- 
ting  bis  "  light"  biacuit,  the  dough  of  wliiob  waa 
aadly  inclined  to  run  np  hia  arms,  under  bis 
coat-sleeves,  and  two  Ug  dabs  of  which  were 
stlcUag,  all  unnoticed,  to  the  legs  of  hU  panta- 

Johnsou  Btirvwd  in  the  flour  rapidly,  putting 
in  a  good  deal  of  muacta,  and  making  the  flour 
fly  right  and  left-  His  hair  and  wblsksrt  and 
eyebrows  were  peppered,  and.  when  be  had 
stirred  in  all  the  flour  there  was  in  tbe  house, 
tbe  mass  wss still  a Uule  thin.  "  By  Jovel"  said 
JobnsoD,  eying  the  result  before  him,  "  there 
is  a  half  a  bushel  of  it;  I  never  saw  eo  much 
ohioken-^  ornat  bafora.  But  this  is  a  lorgo 
ehiekan— a  ftiU-grown  ana— adult,  in  fhot,  and  a 
strong  one,  loo,  or  my  nose  decsivss  mo ;  but  I 
guess  this  orust  will  bold  him.  Hold  it  open  in 
the  middts,  Sam,  while  I  snvslop  the  bipod  in 
tbs  erusl.” 

The  ohlcksn,  with  bis  legs  and  head  still  adorn¬ 
ing  bis  body,  was  put  into  tbs  middle  of  the 
'  dough,  and  the  oovsring  paUsd  down.  Johnson 
slapped  back  and  eyed  the  oonstruction  of  his 
band^ critically. 

"  Sam,''  said  ha,  “  I  think — ym,  I  am  cerlain 
that  Anne  never  oooks  them  with  tbdr  legs  on." 

So  they  out  off  the  lep,  thnut  the  mass  into 
^  oven  of  ibo  stove,  put  some  potat4)es  to  boil, 
opened  the  drought  of  the  stove,  locked'  the 
house,  and  want  down-towo. 

At  three,  serenely  smiling,  »ur  two  bouso- 
keepers  ascended  the  front  steps  of  tbe  Johnson 
mansion.  An  odor,  infinitely  worse  than  the 
atmosphere  of  any  soap-boiling  astahlisbraeot, 
met  them  as  the  door  opened. 

They  looked  at  each  other. 

"What  in  lbs  dickens  is  itT'  they  cried  la 
chorus,  and  both  made  for  (he  kitchen. 

No  wonder  there  bad  been  a  smell. 

The  obiekea-pie  bad  burned  fast  to  the  bottom 
of  the  oven,  and  lay  there,  with  the  smoke  pour¬ 
ing  from  it,  a  blackened  mass  of  oinden ;  and 
Sam’s  light  Iwult  had  burned  entirely  up,  and 
left  nothing  but  the  pan,  which  had  melted 
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down  into  n  dims  of  soUd  tin,  tad  run  oat  on  ^ 
tbe  door,  which  it  bad  Mt  on  fire,  and  whidi  ' 
waa  Knoldering  awaj,  tbroatanii^  otoij  momaDl 
to  burat  into  dame.  Ibe  oni;  wonder  waa  that 
the  hooM  bad  not  bean  bnniad  down  before 
thejr  returned. 

Tbe  tea-kettle  had  boiled  diy,  and  cneked  in 
two,  and  ereiTtbing  in  tbe  rooin  waa  covered 
with  a  depoeit  of  the  reiy  blaokeat  aoot.  The 
two  confederatae  ezebanged  glancca.  But  the; 
did  not  apeak.  It  waa  no  time  for  worda. 

Johnson  aeiied  the  duster,  and  began  to  whisk 
the  aoot  from  the  flimiture,  while  Sam.  with  a 
oourage  which  did  him  credit,  proceeded  to  pi 
the  chieken-pia  out  of  the  oven,  by  the  help  of 
the  tonp. 

“  I  declare,  Jobneon,"  said  ha,  aa  he  hniried 
along,  with  the  grease  dripping  from  bis  burden 
and  ameariog  tbe  kitohen-floor  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  I  ballcTe  that  the  reason  the  thing 
smelled  eo  strong  was  that  wo  didn't  take  out 
the  insides  of  the  critter.” 

” Jerusalem t"  s^d  Johnson,  "is  that  sot 
Weil,  if  that's  the  case,  it's  lucky  for  ua  that  it 
burned  up," 

Tbs  two  men  set  to  work  to  wipe  up  the  floor, 
and,  while  thus  engaged,  the  door-bell  rang. 

“You  go,"  said  Johnson.  "Yon  ain't  so 
smutty  as  I  am,” 

“  No,  you  ga,"  t^d  Brooks.  "  t  am  so  hot,  I 
shall  take  cold.” 

While  they  perleyed,  the  unmlatakable  giggle 
of  young  girls  broke  on  their  ears,  and  conster¬ 
nation  seized  them. 

"  It's  Anne's  sister  Kate,”  cried  Johnaou. 

"And  Mary  Hartley,  too,”  cried  Brooko. 
"And  I  wouldn't  have  her  see  mo  for  all  I’m 
worth.  Great  Peter!  what  shall  I  dot' 

"  Rats  has  got  a  key.  Bbe  will  eome  In  in 
spite  of  us,”  cried  Johnson.  "Anns  pra  it  to 
her,  so  that  shs  need  not  wait  at  the  door.  Per¬ 
dition  take  tbe  girls !  Why  couldn’t  they  have 
waited  till  we'd  got  Ihinp  stiwigfatened  outt 
I’m  going  to  run  for  it.” 

As  bs  finished,  Johnson  dove  down  the  collar- 
stairs.  while  Brooks  followed.  Both  men  bid 
behind  the  ooal-bin. 


Soon  the  prls*  v^oea  were  hoard  in  -the 
kitchen  ^>ova. 

Ezclamalions.  penis  of  rilvsry  lankier,  rat¬ 
tling  of  dishes,  and  a  melee  of  sounds  genenlly. 
And  then  the  two  culprits  in  tbs  collar  beard 
the  girls  descending  the  cellar-stairs. 

"They  are  hiding  eomewbere,  of  conrK,” 
said  Kate.  "Charley  has  bridged  so  mn<di  of 
how  bs  could  cook,  and  keep  a  bonao  in  order, 
that  he'd  rather  die  then  t»e»  us.  And  ho 
knows  I  should  tell  Anne.  Good  heavens,  what 

Tbs  girls  earns  dratily  along,  bolding  up  their 
skirta.  Directly,  Kata  pt  a  glimpee  of  Sam's 
face,  smeared  with  smut,  and  hair  diaordcred. 
Sha  uttered  a  piercing  seream. 

“It'a  a  negro,”  ahe  cried,  eriring  Mary  and 
drawing  her  back.  "  He’e  as  black  as  tbe  ace 
of  spadee.  And  eueh  a  dreadful  countenance. 
I  shall  dia  of  fright.” 

"Two  of  them,"  cried  Mary,  aa  Sam  and  bis 
friend  rose  from  their  eoncealmeot.  "Heaven 
help  us!  I'll  call  the  police."  She  started  to 
rush  up  tbe  stair*,  but  Sam  Brooks  caught  her 
by  the  ekiits  and  held  her  back. 

"  Do  stop,  Mary— for  haavsn's  sake,  stop,  and 
don’t  make  an  alarm.  It's  only  Charley  and  I, 
sod  we— ws  that  is,  ws'vsbeen  doing  alittla 
cooking,  and  wa  ain't  just  ready  to  see  com¬ 
pany—” 

“Oh,  (Parley, *Cl>ariey,''  cried  Kate,  "what 
would  Anne  say  If  she  could  see  bow  you’ve 
kept  house  T” 

j  ”  I  wss  an  sss  to  boast."  said  Cbarley,  frankly, 
>"aad  I  am  willing  toeonfessit.  You  may  tell 
I  Anas  eo  when  you  write  to  her.  And  Sam  md 
1  wilt  got  our  meab  at  a  hotel.  1  think  it  will 
be  chc^ror,  and  easier  for  all  coneemed.” 

"  I  should  think  it  would,”  said  Kate. 

Sam  and  Mary  Hartley  lingered  behind,  to  sey 
that  they  thought  it  wonld,  too ;  and  to  say  some¬ 
thing  vague  and  sweet  about  the  housekeeping 
(hey  twopropoeed  to  set  up  jointly.  Only  Msry, 
not  Sam,  waa  to  be  housekeeper. 

Charley  Johnson  is  a  "sadder”  if  "wiser” 
j  man.  He  never  brap  any  more  about  bow 
t  nicely  he  can  keep  houae. 


DORA’S  ALLIGATOR-MAN. 


BT  rRAMK  LEE  BENEDICT. 


Tbe  alligator  was  dead,  and  Dora’s  heart  was  ) 
broken. 

I  am  afraid  that,  among  the  entire  household, 
not  a  soul  could  be  found  prepared  to  share  or 
even  appreciate  her  terrible  grief.  The  poets 
tell  us  that  overweening  woes  must  usually  be 
borne  alone. 

It  is  true.  Aunt  Isabel,  always  tender^ 
hearted  and  ready  to  sympathize  with  affliction, 
endeavored  hastily  to  improvise  a  few  suitable  j 
expressions  of  condolence ;  but  she  was  con-  ; 
scious  of  their  being  less  earnest  than  the  occa-  i 
sion  demanded,  and  Dora  showed  that  she  was  | 
conscious  of  it,  too.  ^ 

She  checked  lior  sobs,  dried  her  eyes  on  her  \ 
morsel  of  an  apron,  and,  looking  gravely  at  her  j 
pretty  young  relative,  said  sadly :  ! 

"  You  are  very  kind.  Auntie  Bel,  but  some-  ! 
how  I  tliink  even  you  don’t  feel  Ally's  death  as  j 
I  should  have  thought  you  might.”  ! 

Between  a  sensation  of  guilt,  and  the  diffi-  | 
ciilty  she  had  to  restrain  her  laughter.  Miss  Bel ! 
was  spccclile.ss,  inventing  in  haste  an  errand  | 
which  took  her  straight  out  of  the  room  where  ! 
Dora  sat  lamenting  her  lost  treasure. 

As  for  the  other  members  of  the  family,  fri>ra 
the  servants  up,  Dora  neither  expected  nor 
desired  sympathy. 

“  Not  one  of  tliem  ever  appreciated  Ally,”  she 
observed,  when  Aunt  Bel  caitie  back,  after  hav-  \ 
ing  composed  her  features  to  a  degree  of  j 
sobriety  suitahle  to  the  circumstances.  “As  for  j 
Aunt  Debtiic,  she  positively  hated  the  poor  dear.'  ! 


I  hope  1  am  not  hard-hearted,  and  what  I  say  to  ' 
you  is  ill  confidential ;  but  I  feel  there’s  a  gulf ! 
dug  between  .\uiit  Debbie  and  me.  I  shan't  1 
seem  to  notice  it,  but  there’s  a  gulf.”  % 

Dora  laid  a  flower  on  the  alligator’s  brown  | 
scales,  as  she  spoke,  and  shook  her  seven-years-  ■ 
old  bead  with  the  air  of  a  person  at  once  a  mar-  j 
tyr  and  philosopher.  J 

Miss  Bel  said  all  she  could  in  her  sister’s  ; 
defense,  but  Dora  still  shook  her  head  and  ; 
insisted  on  the  gulf;  then  her  feelings  over¬ 
powered  her,  and  she  lifted  up  her  voice  afresh,  | 
in  bitter  wailing. 

'■  He  was  just  a  foot  and  a  half  long,”  she  ' 
sobbcil.  “  and  1  thought  1  should  live  to  see 
him  grow  up.  I  was  saving  my  money  to  buy 
him  a  new  tub  when  this  one  got  too  small,  and 
^^44) 


now  he’ll  never  want  it.  And  he  ate  bits  of 
meat  so  beautiftilly  off  a  stick.  And  how  any¬ 
body  could  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  him,  ’cause 
he  liked  to  use  his  little  teeth  now  and  then, 
as  Aunt  Debbie  and  Nurse  Betty  did,  was  re- 
redic’lous!” 

Gentle  Miss  Bel’s  arguments,  for  which  she 
drew  more  on  her  imagination  than  her  con¬ 
science  could  well  justify,  did  not  convince  Dora 
that  her  doubts  were  groundless,  though  she 
consented  to  find  some  comfort  in  her  favorite 
relative’s  sympathy. 

But,  before  the  day  ended,  the  small  maid’s 
suspicions  were  rendered  ccrtainlics,  and  her 
sensibilities  lacerated  beyond  endurance,  by 
words  which  she  chanced  to  overhear  between 
the  pair  whom  she  had  always  felt  were  the 
enemies  of  her  pet. 

“  Hadn’t  I  better  take  the  thing  away,  ma’am, 
after  she  goes  to  bed?”  Betty  asked  the  elder 
Miss  Faulkner. 

“Why,  of  course;  throw  it  into  the  ash- 
barrel,”  rejoined  the  spinster,  who  prided  her¬ 
self  on  her  strength  of  mind.  “  I  have  no 
patience  with  the  way  Miss  Bel  spoils  that 
child — crying  over  a  dead  alligator !  Just  get  rid 
of  the  beast  the  first  chance  you  find.” 

Dora  dashed  out  upon  them  as  they  stood  in 
the  hall,  quite  frantic  between  rage  and  grief. 

"  Betty  shan’t  dare  to  touch  him  1”  she 
shrieked.  “  You’re  a  cruel  wicked  woman. 
Aunt  Debbie,  and  Betty  is  just  as  bad — just 
exactly  1  If  she  puts  Ally  in  the  ash-barrel.  I’ll 
be  buried  there  too.  I  can’t  bear  any  more — my 
heart’s  broken.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  I  went 
out  of  my  senses,  between  you  1” 

She  rushed  upstairs  to  make  sure  that  her 
dead  treasure  was  still  safe,  leaving  her  aunt 
divided  between  a  desire  to  shake  her  vigor¬ 
ously,  and  a  fear  that  he  nervous,  excitable 
little  body  would  render  herself  really  ill  by  her 
nonsensical  grief.  When  Miss  Bel  came  home 
from  paying  some  visits,  neither  Dora  nor  the 
alligator  could  be  found,  and,  by  the  time  they 
were  discovered,  bidden  in  the  darkest  comer 
■  f  the  attic,  oven  Aunt  Debbie  had  grown  fright¬ 
ened. 

Btl  would  not  let  her  scold  the  child;  she 
eudureil  a  good  deal  herself  very  patiently  from 
her  cider  sister,  who  belonged  to  the  genus  tyrant. 


doka’s  all  I  o  at  o  r>m  a  n  . 
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but  she  never  permitted  her  te  torment  Dora  to 
any  great  extent,  and  the  two  old-baohelor 
brothers  were  on  Dora's  side  also,  though  per¬ 
sonally  they  stood  rather  in  awe  of  the  female 
head  ci  tlio  household. 

Somebody  proposed,  in  jest,  that  the  alligator 
should  be  sunt  to  a  taxidermist,  and  properly 
stuffed.  Dora  eagerly  seised  upon  the  idea,  and, 
in  spite  of  Aunt  Debbie’s  indignant  remon¬ 
strances,  a  servant  was  dispatched  to  find  out 
the  cost.  Five  dollars  were  cruelly  demanded, 
and  Miss  Deb  vowed  that  no  such  wickedness 
should  be  indulged  in  for  any  live  child  or  dead 
olligntor. 

“  Think  what  five  dollars  would  do  for  the 
poor  little  heathen  your  Sunday-school  teacher 
told  you  about,  Dora,  only  last  week,”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  care,”  retorted  Dora;  “my  Ally  was 
a  great  deal  nicer  than  any  little  heathen,  and 
he's  got  to  be  stuffed;  I  won’t  lose  him  alto¬ 
gether!” 

liliss  Debbie  oompromised ;  the  next  morning, 
Dora  and  Betty  might  institute  a  search.  If  a 
man  could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the 
job  for  two  dollars  and  a  half,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  the  alligator  must  be  buried  in  the 
garden,  without  delay — even  her  bold  spirit 
lacked  courage  to  venture  to  the  length  of  again 
proposing  the  osh-barrel  os  a  temporary  place  of 
sepulture. 

“  I  should  like  to  put  a  lot  of  lighted  candles 
about  him,  as  the  Homan  Catholics  do,”  Dora 
said  to  Aunt  Bel,  as  she  took  her  good-night 
look  at  her  deceased  favorite.  She  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  leave  that  ceremony  unperformed,  and 
went  to  bed,  declining  even  the  attraetions  of  a 
fairy -story  to  soothe  her  to  slumber.  “You’re 
very  good,”  she  declared,  “but  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  forget  poor  Ally  for  a  single  minute. 
I'll  just  cry  myself  to  sleep,  if  you  please.  Aunt 
Bel,  and  then  I  shall  be  more  comfortable.” 

She  was  up  bright  and  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  making  inquiry  of  every  tradeeman  who 
came  to  the  house,  whether  it  was  in  his  power 
to  afford  information  in  regard  to  a  taxidermist 
with  more  reasonable  ideas  than  the  one  of 
whom  she  had  heard,  and  it  was  very  comical 
to  hear  her  slowly  pronounce  the  long-syllabled 
word. 

She  was  told  of  a  man  who  bad  lat^  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  a  street  not  very  far  distant ; 
and,  already  prepared  for  any  heroic  or  des¬ 
perate  act,  Dora  speedily  made  up  her  mind 
what  to  do.  Miss  Bel  was  oconpied  writing 
important  letters,  Miss  Debbie  was  harrowing  the 
souls  of  the  maids  in  the  kitchen,  the  bachelor- 
uncles  bad  gone  to  their  offices,  and  Betty  was  not 


only  busy,  but  excessively  cross — the  effect  of  a 
little  contest  between  Miss  Faulkner  and  herself 
concerning  some  domestic  matter,  as  to  which 
Betty,  like  any  old  servant,  considered  herself 
a  better  judge  than  her  mistress. 

Dora  put  on  her  bat  and  jacket,  carefUUy 
enveloped  her  dead  in  a  gorgeous  scarlet  mantle, 
the  property  of  her  largest  French  doll,  and 
managed,  while  the  forenoon  was  still  young, 
to  leave  the  house  unperceived,  bent  on  her 
mission  of  saCred  duty. 

She  knew  her  way  quite  well  about  the 
neighboring  streets  and  squares ;  and  though, 
of  course,  little  accustomed  to  going  out  un¬ 
accompanied,  she  was  not  at  all  timid ;  and, 
even  if  she  hod  paused  to  remember  Betty’s 
lugubrious  stories  of  naughty  children  who  ran 
off  and  got  lost,  she  was  too  deeply  impressed 
by  the  necessity  of  her  errand  to  have  indulged 
in  any  fear. 

But  she  did  take  a  wrong  turning,  in  spite  of 
her  care :  and,  instead  of  finding  herself  in  Jay 
Street,  as  she  expected,  the  name  on  the  sign¬ 
board  at  the  comer  was  one  quite  unknown  to 
her.  As  she  stopped,  puzzled  what  to  do — half 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  going  on,  yet  fully  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  return  home  till  she  accomplished 
her  task — she  attracted  the  notice  of  a  young 
gentleman  who  chanced  to  approach  the  crossing 
from  the  opposite  direction. 

He  was  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry ;  but,  having 
a  weakness  for  children,  he  could  not  help  halt¬ 
ing  to  glance  at  the  pretty  little  creature  in  her 
dainty  blue  costume,  with  the  scarlet  bundle 
hugged  close  in  her  arms,  her  long  hair  flutter¬ 
ing  in  the  autumn  wind,  her  great  brown  eyes 
wandering  eagerly  about,  and  such  an  odd  mixt¬ 
ure  of  alarm  and  determination  on  her  small 
features  that  it  rendered  her  prettier  than  ever. 

“Have  you  lost  your  way,  my  dear?”  he 
asked,  gently. 

Dora  looked  quickly  up  into  the  handsome 
fooe,  and  knew  instinctively  that  the  speaker 
was  worthy  of  her  foil  confidence. 

“”rian’t  exactly  that,”  said  she;  “it’s  only 
that  I  haven’t  found  it.” 

The  quaint,  unchildlike  answer  amused  him 
immensely,  and  he  burst  out  laughing.  Dora 
echoed  his  merriment ;  then,  shocked  at  herself, 
exclaimed  dismally : 

“Oh,  please  don’t  laugh — Ally's  dead!” 

“  Good  gracious !  what  does  the  Child  mean  ?” 
cried  the  gentleman.  “  What  are  you  doing 
here  by  yourself?  Who  is  Ally?  ’ 

“  I  want  to  find  the — the—”  Dora  could  not 
remember  the  word,  so  paused ;  then  added : 
“It’s  like  ‘Axminster,’  1  know  —  because  it 
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reminded  me  of  the  bed-room  carpet ;  but  ’tien't 
that.’ 

‘•What  do  you  want  of  him?”  the  puzzled 
stranger  questioned. 

"  I  want  him  to  stuff  Ally,  and  set  him  up,” 
she  answered.  ‘‘Oh,  dear — Jay  Street,  that's 
where  the  shop  is.  Do  please  show  me.  If 
Aunt  Debbie  finds  I'm  gone,  she’ll  have  the 
whole  house  out — and  Ally  shan't  be  put  in  the 
ash-barrel.” 

The  rosebud'  lips  began  to  quiver,  the  brown 
eyes  to  glitter  with  rising  tears,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  said  encouragingly ; 

‘‘No,  no;  he  shan't  be.  What’s  that  in  your 
arms — ^y our  doll  ?’  ’ 

“  No — my  alligator :  this  is  Ally.  He  died 
yesterday,  and  I  won't  have  him  ill-treated. 
And  the  Axminster  wanted  five  dollars,  and 
Aunt  Debbie  declared  she'd  only  let  me  pay 
half  that — so  I  didn’t  wait  for  Betty — and  the 
vegetable-boy  said  Jay  Street.  Oh,  where  is  it, 
please?" 

She  poured  out  the  words  in  great  haste, 
between  hardly -repressed  sobs,  and,  suddenly 
drawing  back  the  scarlet  mantle,  held  the 
grinning  little  alligator  directly  in  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  face. 

“  So  this  is  Ally,”  he  said,  carefully  restrain¬ 
ing  both  surprise  and  amusement :  being  a  man 
of  fine  intuition,  who  recognized  a  delicately- 
organized  child  when  he  saw  one,  sind  knew 
how  such  should  be  treated. 

“Yes.”  replied  Dora.  “Isn’t  he  handsome? 
That's  just  the  way  he  smiled  when  I  handed 
him  meat  on  a  stick.  And  don’t  you  think  Aunt 
Debbie  was  cruel,  and  Betty?  Oh,  1  wouldn’t 
have  believed  it  of  her !  And  nobody  cared  except 
Auntie  Bel.  I  wish  you  knew  Auntie  Bel — she’s 
so  pretty.  And  oh,  if  they  should  miss  me! 
Jay  Street,  the  vegetables  siud — boy;  if  you'll 
only  show  me.” 

In  two  minutes  more,  the  handsome  young 
man,  Dora,  and  the  alligator  were  on  the  way  to 
Jay  Street,  Dora's  hand  locked  in  her  knight's, 
and  her  small  tongue  chattering  at  suoh  a  rate, 
that,  before  they  found  the  desired  shop,  the 
stranger  knew  not  only  the  whole  history  of  the 
interesting  corpse's  brief  career,  but  as  much  of 
her  own,  with  that  of  her  relatives,  their  per¬ 
sonal  peculiarities  included,  as  Dora’s  knowledge 
on  those  matters  enabled  her  to  impart. 

“Two  dollars  and  a  half — don’t  forget,”  she 
warned  him,  when  they  reached  the  shop. 
“  I  mustn’t  promise  more,  ’cause  Aunt  Debbie 
said  so — and  she’s  so  dreadfully  set.” 

“  I'll  remember,”  the  genrieman  replied,  as 
be  opened  the  door  and  led  Dora  into  the  most 


I  delightful  place  she  bad  ever  entered.  All  the 
i  birds  and  beasts  that  even  Noah’s  ark  contained 
S  seemed  to  be  collected  there. 

I  "Except  the  elephants  and  rhinocerations,” 
Dora  cried,  slightly  stumbling  over  the  latter 
word,  in  her  haste.  “  But  I  suppose  there 
wasn’t  room  for  them.  Oh,  I  wish  Auntie  Bel 
was  here !  ” 

I  The  gentleman  held  a  brief  colloquy  with  the 
I  smiling  tradesman,  who  presently  offered  to  “  set 
I  up”  Dora’s  ti-easure  in  fine  style,  and  with  the 
t  utmost  dispatch. 

!  “Did  you  tell  him  two  and  a  half?”  she 
;  whispered  to  her  friend. 

!  “Oh,  yes;  it’s  all  right.  Mr.  Tufly  quite 
I  understands.” 

I  “  Quite,”  said  that  personage,  and  wrote  down 
\  in  his  order-book  the  address,  which  Dora  gave 
j  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

1^  The  handsome  gentleman — Dora  told  him  he 
was  so,  having  her  mind  now  at  liberty — con¬ 
ducted  her  home  in  safety,  rang  the  bell,  bade 
her  an  affectionate  good-bye,  and  hurried  off  as 
J  soon  as  the  servant  opened  the  door,  remember- 
l  ing  that  Iiis  good-natured  weakness  had  left  him 
I  late  for  nn  important  engagement, 
j  Dora’s  absence  had  not  been  remarked;  but 
;  Aunt  Debbie  was  crossing  the  ball  as  the  child 

I'  entered,  and  naturally  she  demanded  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  unexpected  appearance  from  the 
street. 

“  I  have  fiilfillcd  my  duty — Ally  is  safe,”  Dora 
j  replied,  with  flashing  eyes.  “  Oh,  you  may  do 
I  your  worst  now — shut  me  up,  starve  me,  kill  me 
I  by  inches,  as  the  wicked  aunt  killed  her  niece  in 
s  Miss  Oram’s  novel — but  Ally  is  safe  from  your 
sac — sane — from  you  I” 

Dora  wanted  to  say  “  sacrilegious,”  but  could 
not  manage  it. 

Miss  Deb  lifted  her  hands  in  horror;  the 
colored  servant  had  beard — and  he  was  a  new 
domestic ;  Miss  Bel  and  a  lady-visitor,  almost  a 
;  stranger,  who  had  just  come  out  of  the  library, 
bad  heard — it  was  enough  to  drive  a  staid  spin¬ 
ster,  conscious  of  always  tormenting  her  rela¬ 
tives  fkom  conscientious  motives,  quite  desperate. 

“  That  child  is  mad  I  ”  she  exclaimed ;  *!  as 
mad  as  a  hatter  I’  ’ 

I'  She  swept  upstairs  without  another  word, 

forgetting  even  to  bow  to  the  guest,  and  Dora 
was  left  to  relate  her  adventures,  which  mightily 
amused  both  the  caller  and  Miss  Bel. 

Two  days  passed,  and  a  hollow  peace  had 
J  been  patched  up  between  Aunt  Deb  and  Dora 
}  — the  energetic  imperious  lady  being  the  more 
I  easy  to  subjugate  because  she  elected  to  believe 
1  that  the  child  was  wrong  in  her  head. 
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“  I  forgive  you,  Aunt  Debbie,”  Dora  said,  i 
“  but  I  can’t  forget  the  gulf — it  yavms  as  wide  I 
as  ever."  As  for  Betty,  she  received  a  con-  | 
temptuous  unconcern,  as  a  reward  for  her  over-  ! 
tures,  which  was  even  more  exasperating.  “You  | 
needn't  say  anything,”  Dora  remarked ;  “  Betty,  I 
my  eyes  are  opened — I  see  you  as  you  are — but  | 
I  shall  not  talk  about  it.  I  only  hope  Ally  won’t  | 
haunt  you  in  your' steep.”  i 

The  conversations,  and  Dora’s  conduct  gener-  s 
ally,  were  discussed  that  night,  after  the  small  | 
heroine  was  safe  in  bed.  Miss  Bel  could  not ! 
tell  the  story  seriously,  and  the  bachelor- 1 
brothers  laughed 'themselves  nearly  into  fits,  | 
while  Aunt  Debbie  again  elevated  her  digits,  | 
and  cried :  “  You  are  ruining  the  child !  She  | 
reads  all  the  novels  in  the  house — she  gets  more  ! 
impossible  every  day.  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  | 
consequences — remember  that !”  j 

She  left  the  room,  rubbing  her  palms  together  5 
as  an  ocular  demonstration  of  her  statement,  | 
and  the  rest  exnited  among  themselves  to  think  | 
that  the  elder  sister,  whom  they  had  feared  all  | 
their  lives,  should  have  more  than  met  her  . 
match  in  this  mite  of  seven  and  a  half  years.  < 
The  Faulkners  lived  in  a  flourishing  Western  < 
town,  which  their  father  had  helped  to  found,  | 
and  were  among  the  most  prominent  people  ! 
there.  Father  and  mother  had  died  some  years  | 
before,  but  the  family  diil  not  break  up,  and  j 
there  was  no  rea»on  why  it  should.  Miss  j 
Debbie,  who  had  ruled  ever  since  the  others  \ 
could  remember,  was  past  forty,  and  the  ages  > 
of  the  other  three  were  distributed  between  ! 
that  and  Miss  Bella’s  four-and-twenty  years,  j 
There  had  been  another  brother  who  mar-  | 
ried  young  and  died,  soon  followed  by  his ! 
pretty  little  wife,  leaving  their  only  child,  i 
Dora,  a  legacy  to  her  uncles  and  aunts;  but,  as  | 
Dora  would  have  a  fortune  of  her  own,  she  ' 
brought  higher  claims  to  consideration  than 
youthful  orphans  usually  possess. 

They  were  all  very  fond  of  her,  even  Aunt 
Debbie ;  and,  though  her  theories  were  stem, 
her  practice  of  them  was  not  snfliciently  severe 
to  serve  as  more  than  a  reasonable  counter¬ 
balance  to  the  outrageous  spoiling  the  child 
received  from  her  other  relatives. 

Naturally,  during  the  next  few  days,  Dora 
talked  incessantly  of  the  handsome  gentleman 
who  had  assisted  her  in  her  difficulty,  and 
regretted  that  she  had  not  thought  to  ask  his 
name  and  beg  him  to  come  and  see  her. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week,  she  was  out 
walking,  one  morning,  with  her  Aunt  Bel,  and, 
as  they  turned  the  corner  of  a  busy  street,  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  eyes,  and  covered 
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poor  Miss  Bel  with  confnsion,  by  shouting,  quite 
loud : 

“  Oh,  stop — please  stop  1  Dear  Mr.  Alligator- 
man,  do  please  stop;  I  want  to  see  you  so,  and 
Auntie  Bel  does,  too!” 

The  gentleman  In'  question  was  some  distance 
in  advance;  he  had  chanced  to  turn  his  head, 
and  Dora  instanOy  recognised  him. 

As  she  called  out,  she  dropped  her  aunt's 
hand,  rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  on  whom,  in  her  eagerness,  she  had  oon- 
ferred  that  somewhat  astounding  cognomen,  and 
again  loudly  begged  him  to  stop. 

He  beard  her,  and  paused  ;  she  ran  the  faster, 
but,  as  she  nearly  reached  his  side,  her  foot 
slipped  against  a  bit  of  orange-peel  which  some 
brutally-selflBh  person  had  flung  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and,  before  the  gentleman  could  spring  to 
her  aid,  she  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

By  the  time  he  picked  her  up.  Miss  Bel  hur¬ 
ried  forward,  forgetting  her  late  confusion  in 
grave  alarm.  Dora  gave  one  stifled  scream,  then 
sank  back  in  her  unknown  friend’s  arms,  sick 
and  ihint  with  pain. 

He  carried  her  into  a  pharmacy  close  at  hand, 
and  poor  hliss  Bel  followed ;  and.  while  he 
sprinkled  the  child's  face  with  water,  he  in-- 
formed  the  young  lady  that  he  was  a  physician 
— indeed,  be  was  recognized  by  the  druggist,, 
who  addressed  him  as  Doctor  Westlock. 

“My  foot — oh,  my  foot!”  moaned  poor  Dora. 

He  bore  the  child  into  a  room  at  the  back  of  .' 
the  shop,  pulled  the  little  boot  and  stocking  otf. 
in  a  trice,  and,  after  a  rapid  examination  of  tiu.-i 
ankle,  asked  the  chemist  for  splints  and  hand-.' 
ages,  while  Miss  Bel  was  trying  to  soothe  Dora, 
herself  terribly  frightened  and  shaken. 

“  It  is  only  a  sprain ;  there  is  no  bene 
broken,”  he  said  to  the  lady,  and  added  kintlly> 
to  Dora:  “Now,  my  brave  little  maid,  we’li 
.  presently  have  you  relieved — I  know  you  will' 

I  bear  it  well.” 

“  I’ll  try.  I’ll  try  I”  she  sobbed.  “  Oh,  Dm  so 
glad  to  see  you.  This  is  my  Auntie  Bel ;  please 

1’  don’t  cry.  auntie — I  won’t  I” 

The  ankle  was  careftilly  bandaged,  8ome<  re¬ 
storative  given  to  strengthen  the  small  heroine’s 
nerves,  and,  by  the  time  the  carriage,  which  had 
been  sent  for,  arrived,  Dora,  in  spite  of  pretty 
severe  pain,  was  able  to  talk  so  that  that,  whether 
they  wished  or  not.  Miss  Bel  and  the  young 
doctor  were  obliged  to  enter  into  conversation. 

He  accompanied  them  home,  seeming  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  he  ought  to  do  so ;  and  Mi.ss 
Debbie  was  startled  by  their  sudden  entrance 
into  the  parlor,  Dora  borne  in  the  physician’s 
arms,  and  calling  shrilly : 
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“  Here’s  my  dear  alligator-man,  Aunt  Debbie, 
and  I're  sprained  my  ankle,  and,  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  him,  1  shotild  have  broken  every  bone 
in  my  body.  Now  you  see  how  lucky  it  was  1 
knew  him,  though  you  did  toold  me  that  day  be 
was  BO  kind  in  helping  me  find  the  Axminster 
for  poor  Ally.” 

Between  Dora’s  remarkable  explanations  and 
Miss  Debbie's  horrified  amasement,  it  was  diffi- 
eult  for  either  Miss  Bel  or  the  young  doctor  to 
control  their  laughter ;  but  they  managed  to  give 
a  somewhat  more  lucid  account  of  the  accident, 
and,  by  this  time,  the  spinster  was  too  much 
frightened  either  to  soold  or  be  indignant. 

One  of  the  bachelor-brothers  oame  in  while 
the  stranger  was  still  there,  and,  as  he  knew  that 
Westlock  had  recently  entered  into  partnership 
with  a  well-established  physician,  and  had  heard 
favorable  reports  of  his  skill,  be  heedlessly  took 
it  on  himself,  without  consulting  the  family 
Mentor,  to  request  the  doctor  to  attend  Dora,  so 
long  as  medical  assistance  might  be  necessary. 

“Why,  of  course  he  must,’’  cried  Dora. 
“The  idea!  os  if  I’d  have  anybody  else.  1 
never  will  again.  I  always  did  hate  your  old 
Doctor  Ford ;  he  smells  so  of  snutf,  he  sets  me 
sneezing  os  soon  as  he  gets  in  at  the  door.’’ 

“Dora,  Dora!”  admonished  Miss  Debbie, 
though  her  stem  eyes  wore  still  fixed  indig¬ 
nantly  upon  her  daring  brother. 

“Well,  ho  does,”  Dora  persisted,  “and  how 
you  con  have  the  heart  to  scold  me  when  my 
ankle  hurts  so,  I  can’t  understand.  1  know  my 
dear  alligator-man  thinks  you’re  as  cross  as  you 
can  be.”  ■) 

“You  must  say  Doctor  Westlock,  dear,”  Miss 
Bel  suggested. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  forgot;  but  he  doesn’t  mind — 
do  you,  dear  Doctor  Alii —  Westlock,  I  mean?” 

He  assured  her  that  he  did  not,  but  added 
that  now  she  must  let  herself  be  taken  up  (o 
her  room,  and  be  content  to  lie  quietly  on  the 
sofa,  else  she  would  risk  condemnation  to  bed  for 
good  and  all,  nobody  could  tell  bow  long. 

The  doctor  informed  the  elders  that  the  child’s 
ankle  was  badly  sprained,  and  recommended,  as 
he  was  a  stranger,  that  their  regular  practitioner 
should  be  called  in — perhaps  induced  to  do  this 
by  an  increased  stiShess  and  coldness  which 
had  come  over  Miss  Debbie,  and  certain  chilly 
rebukes  she  bestowed  on  her  brother  and  sister 
without  any  apparent  reason. 

Miss  Debbie  had  recovered  from  her  fkight, 
and  the  truth  was — though  she  did  not  know  it 
— that  she  never  could  look  favorably  on  any 
plan  which  she  had  not  herself  suggested.  Had 
her  brother  kept  silenoe,  very  likely  she  would 


have  requested  Doctor  Westlock  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  Dora,  but  John’s  proposal  did  not 
please  her. 

I  As  luck  would  have  it.  Doctor  Ford  had  started 
unexpectedly  for  Chicago,  to  visit  his  dying 
father,  and  the  physician  left  in  charge  of  his 
;  patients  was  a  man  whom  Mi.ss  Debbie  detested, 

;  so  of  two  evils  she  chose  the  lesser,  and  Doctor 
;  Westlock  was  summoned  the  next  morning. 

Dora  hod  bqen  quite  ill  in  the  night,  and, 

;  when  the  physician  arrived,  he  found  her  trou- 
:  bles  complicated  by  the  appearance  of  measles, 
i  Before  he  got  there,  Betty  had  declared  the 
I  child  breaking  out  with  that,  rash,  and  Miss 
I  Debbie  had  pronounced  her  an  idiot — it  was 
I  not  measles,  whatever  else,  it  might  be. 
j  Naturally,  it  was  exasperating  to  hear  the 
i  doctor  corroborate  Betty's  assertion,  and  still 
s  more  so  to  have  it  done  in  the  old  woman’s 
$  presence ;  therefore.  Miss  Debbie  felt  that  she 
1  had  strong  grounds  to  cultivate  her  incipient 
j  dislike  for  the  new  physician.  Nobody  in  the 
j  household,  however,  shored  her  sentiments,  for, 

I  long  before  Dora  was  well — Aunt  Debbie,  in  her 
determination  to  have  plenty  of  air  in  the  room, 
one  night  opened  the  window  wide,  forgot  it, 
and  the  child  caught  a  severe  cold  —  Doctor 
j  Westlock  was  a  great  favorite  with  everybody, 
‘  from  the  bachelor-brothers  down  to  the  servants, 
with  old  Betty  at  their  head. 

Ill  and  sufi'ering  as  she  was,  Dora  by  no  means 
forgot  her  alligator,  and  was  constantly  asking 
when  he  would  be  sent  home.  But  the  taxider¬ 
mist  was  indulging  in  an  illness  as  well  as  she, 
so  it  happened  that  several  weeks  passed  without 
the  recovery  of  her  treasure. 

Dora  was  able  to  be  up,  and  had  even  been 
carried  downstairs,  looking  somewhat  pale  and 
thin,  but  as  full  of  high  spirits  as  ever ;  so,  one 
evening.  Miss  Debbie  felt  that  she  could  invite  a 
>  few  congenial  friends  to  spend  a  social  hour 
I  with  her.  As  these  kindred  spirits  were  learned 

t  spinsters  and  appalling  males,  who  looked  like 
abnormal  fossils,  Bel  and  the  bachelor-brothers 
preferred  to  spend  the  evening  in  Dora's  room. 
It  happened  that  a  package  came,  addressed 
<  very  legibly  to  Miss  D.  Faulkner ;  and  the  man- 

i  servant  carried  it  into  the  parlor,  thinking  it  con¬ 
tained  some  pressed  flowers  which  Miss  Debbie 
had  been  anxiously  expecting,  as  she  wished  to 
exhibit  them  to  her  visitors,  and  the  family  gen¬ 
erally  had  been  scolded,  during  dinner,  because 
the  plants  bad  not  arrived. 

“  At  last  I”  cried  Miss  Debbie,  os  she  eagerly 
began  to  untie  the  strings  which  bound  the 
parcel.  “  The  most  wonderful  specimens  of  the 
Mariposa  that  you  ever  saw,  Mr.  Burroughs.” 


Dora’s  a  l  l  i  a  at  o  r-h  a  n  . 
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And  Mr.  Burroughs  put  his  spectooled  nose  as  j 
close  to  the  box  as  he  ooiild,  Miss  Debbie  raised  ' 
the  lid,  and  everybody  shrieked.  There  was  the 
little  alligator,  grinning  at  them  as  naturally  as 
if  he  were  alive ;  Miss  Debbie's  trembling  fingers 
causing  the  box  to  shake,  till  the  miniature 
monster  looked  as  though  he  were  just  ready 
to  jump  at  the  surrounding  group.  _ 

Heaven  and  earth  combined  would  have  failed 
to  convince  Miss  Debbie  that  Doctor  Westlock 
had  not  played  a  practical  joke  at  her  expense, 
and  she  so  informed  her  sister  and  brotliers 
before  she  went  to  bed ;  her  conviction  only 
deepened  by  the  ridicule  which  her  statement 
met  from  the  trio. 

Dora  was  rendered  happy  the  next  morning, 
by  the  presentation  of  her  carefully-preserved 
pet,  which  she  insisted  on  having  placed  in  the 
library  under  a  neat  glass  case. 

Doctor  Westlock  called,  that  day, 'but  ho  did 
not  see  Miss  Debbie  ;  and,  as  Dora  had  not  been 
allowed  to  hear  what  had  happened,  of  course 
he  remained  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  charge 
which  lay  at  his  door. 

During  the  last  eight  weeks,  he  had  grown 
intimate  at  the  house,  for  the  quiet  old  bachelors 
had  taken  to  him  in  a  wonderful  fashion ;  he 
and  Miss  Bel  had  insensibly  glided  into  terms 
of  actual  friendship,  and  Miss  Debbie's  frosty  | 
manner  had  not  struck  him  as  being  at  all  per¬ 
sonal,  as  he  had  speedily  discovered  that  it  was 
her  general  habit  to  be  as  nipping  as  a  Decem¬ 
ber  morning. 

Friendship  was  the  name  pretty  Miss  Bel 
would  have  bestowed  on  their  relation,  if  she 
had  been  asked  to  define  it ;  but  Doctor  West- 
lock  was  bolder,  at  least  in  his  own  tliouglibs, 
and  knew  already  that  in  the  gentle  girl  he  bad 
found  the  realization  of  his  ideal — he  loved  her, 
and  told  himself  so,  and  meant  to  tell  her,  too, 
before  much  further  time  should  elapse. 

Sliss  Bel  might  have  been  blind  to  his  inten¬ 
tions,  but  the  keen-eyed  namesake  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophetess  was  not  deceived. 

What  the  doctor  wanted  was  plain  to  Miss 
Debbie.  Bel  possessed  seventyfive  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  her  own  right ;  it  was  the  money  that 
man  had  in  view,  and  her  set  of  particular 
friends  agreed  in  her  opinion. 

With  such  efficient  aid  to  her  own  acuteness, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  Miss  Debbie  learned 
first  one  suspicious  circumstance,  then  another, 
in  regard  to  Doctor  Westlock’s  past,  his  present 
life — indeed,  one  might  add,  his  future;  for,  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  strong  upon  her,  the 
modem  Deborah  began  freely  to  depict  what 
that  most  inevitably  be. 


Autumn  gave  place  to  winter,  and  the  change 
from  the  soil  genial  weather,  which  lasted  late 
that  year,  to  the  chill  and  snow  of  Christmas- 
tide,  was  typical  of  the  change  that  the  hand¬ 
some  doctor  found  in  Miss  Bel.  Annoyed  and 
hurt,  his  vbits,  hitherto  so  frequent,  began  to 
grow  fewer,  and  the  brothers  wondered  thereat, 

,  but  were  too  lazy  to  seek  for  any  reason,  and 
!  Bel  kept  to  herself  the  little  insidious  poison- 

ious  tales  which  Deborah  was  constantly  dropping 
into  her  ears  without  apparent  design. 

Debbie  was  not  intentionally  wicked  and  ma- 
I  licious ;  she  convinced  herself  that  she  was 
doing  right,  and  deemed  it  her  bounden  duty. 

One  of  the  faithful  spinster-band  had  gone 
to  Montreal,  and  from  thence  wrote  her  friend 
the  most  appalling  Intelligence  in  regard  to  the 
olijeot  of  their  mutual  dislike. 

Miss  Debbie  at  once  sought  her  sister. 

“Now  I  hope  you  are  convinced  how  thor¬ 
oughly  bad  he  is,”  she  said;  “you  wouldn't 
believe  when  I  told  you  of  the  billiard  -playing, 
the  doubtful  associates ;  but  here  is  proof  plain 
enough,  I  trast,  of  the  man’s  utter  rascality.” 

There  certainly  was.  The  letter  gave  weighty 
authority  for  the  writer's  statement  that  Westlock 
had  lived  in  Montreal  two  years  previous ;  had 
been  married,  and  behaved  so  ill  to  his  wife 
that  she  forsook  him  and  went  off  to  her  rela¬ 
tions  in  England 

That  evening.  Miss  Debbie  recounted  the 
damning  story  to  the  bachelor-brothers,  but  they 
were  too  inert  to  be  roused  to  the  pitch  of 
^  excitement  which  she  could  have  wished  them 

ito  exhibit. 

“After  all,  it  is  not  our  business,”  they  said; 
“you'd  better  not  meddle,  Deborah;  just  leave 

(people  to  find  out  for  themselves.” 

“Not  our  business?"  she  exclaimed,  in  right¬ 
eous  wrath.  “Of  course  I  shall  expose  him;  it 
is  my  duty.” 

“.Ml  you  have  to  do  is  to  avoid  him,” 
rejoined  the  elder  brother,  while  the  other 
nodded  acquiescence.  “You  needn't  receive 
him  as  a  visitor,  nor  call  him  in  professionally.” 

“Call  him  in?”  echoed  the  spinster.  “I'll 
order  him  out-of-doors,  if  he  dare  to  show  his 
face  here.  Alligator-man,  indeed !  The  child 
named  him  better  than  she  knew.’’ 

Dora  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the  library 
while  the  conversation  took  place.  She  had 
been  asleep  till  roused  by  Miss  Debbie  s  voice, 
and  lay  still,  listening  to  the  whole  story — of 
course,  not  comprehending  mtich  beyond  the 
fact  that  her  friend  had  a  wife,  and  that  there 
had  been  something  wrong  in  his  making  a 
secret  of  his  valuable  possession. 
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“I  don't  believe  he’s  got  one,”  she  said  to 
herself ;  “  I’m  just  as  sure  as  sure  that  he  likes 
Auntie  Bel,  so  how  can  be  have?”. 

She  was  convinced  that  her  beloved  alligatoi^ 
man  had  done  nothing  wrong,  and  equally  cer¬ 
tain  tliat  cross  Aunt  Debbie  desired  to  do  him  a 
mischief.  She  was  terribly  troubled,  but,  with 
the  odd  reticence  one  so  often  sees  imaginative 
children  display,  not  a  hint  did  she  give,  even  to 
the  beloved  Aunt  Bel. 

Dora  was  wild  to  warn  her  dear  doctor,  but 
two  days  elapsed,  and  he  neither  called,  nor, 
jconstantly  as  she  watched,  did  she  once  have 
the  good-fortune  to  see  him  pass  the  house. 
Miss  Debbie  was  engrossed  in  preparations  for  a 
church-fair;  Miss  Bel  was  indulging  in  a  pro¬ 
tracted  headache,  which  caused  her  to  look  ill' 
and  miserable  enough  ;  and  Betty  was  absent  on 
her  annual  week’s-hoUday  ;  so  a  companion  in  a 
walk  the  child  could  not  find,  and,  since  her 
escapade  in  regard  to  the  alligator,  the  street- 
door  was  kept  so  carefully  bolted  that  she  could 
not  manage  to  open  it. 

But,  on  the  third  morning,  a  seamstress  who 
was  doing  some  needlework  in  the  house  had  to 
go  out  to  make  purchase  of  certain  necessary 
linings  and  silks,  and  Dora  insisted  upon  accom¬ 
panying  her;  and,  as  Miss  Debbie  was  at  the 
church,  there  was  no  one  to  say  her  nay. 

She  walked  demurely  into  the  shop  with  the 
seamstress,  and,  as  soon  as  that  person  was  fully 
occupied  with  her  selection,  Dora  ran  away,  and 
went  at  the  top  of  her  speed  to  Doctor  Wcstlock’s 
office,  which  was  lower  down  in  the  same  street. 

She  burst  in  on  the  young  physician  as  he  sat 
in  a  disconsolate  attitude  at  his  table,  and  cried, 
without  the  slightest  salutation  or  preamble : 

“Aunt  Debbie  says  you’ve  got  a  wife.  But  it 
bn’t  true— is  it?  And  she  says  everybody  shall 
know  it ;  and  she  told  Auntie  Bel,  and  Bel  has 
bad  the  headache  ever  since.” 

Certain  vague  rumors  and  odd  hints  from 
various  quarters,  which  bad  come  to  the  doctor 
only  the  day  before,  were  now  explained.  He 
picked  up  his  hat,  put  on  his  great-coat  with 
an  air  of  determination,  and  told  Dora  he  would 
see  her  safely  home. 

“  Come  into  the  library,”  Dora  said,  ns  the 
servant  opened  the  door.  “  I’ll  tell  Auntie  Bel.” 
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For  the  doctor  had  signified  to  her  that  he 
desired  particularly  to  speak  with  that  young 
lady.  She  hurried  him  into  the  cheerful  room  ; 
and  there,  crouched  in  a  great  armchair,  with 
her  back  to  the  light,  sat  Miss  Bel.  “Oh,” 
cried  Dora,  “be  hasn't  any  wife.  1  knew  be 
hadn’t,  and  I’m  going  to  tell  Aunt  Deb.” 

Away  she  flew,  leaving  the  pair  together. 

“  I  nevdb  was  in  Montreal  in  my  life,”  the 
doctor  said.  “Oh,  how  could  you  believe  me 
a  villain,  when — when — ” 

His  voice  faltered,  and  Bel  began  to  cry ;  it  was 
quite  os  well  that  Dora  left  them  alone  for  awhile. 

Miss  Debbie  bad  just  come  in,  having  met  the 
postman  at  the  door :  and,  when  Dora  found  her 
in  the  dining-room,  the  spinster  was  reading 
a  letter  which  agitated  her  considerably.  For 
two  days  post,  she  had  been  whispering  right 
and  left  that  Doctor  Westlock  was  a  base  deceiver, 
and  now  the  friend  in  Canada  had  written  a 
second  epistle,  to  explun  that  every  statement 
in  her  first  had  been  a  mistake.  The  wicked 
.Montreal  Westlock  was  not  a  physician,  and  his 
Christian-name  proved  to  be  “  Morton,”  instead 
of  “  Marmoduke.” 

And,  before  Miss  Debbie  had  recovered  firom 
this  shock,  in  rushed  Dors  with  the  pleasant 
news  that  she  had  told  her  dear  alligator-man 
all  those  wicked  things,  and  he  said  they  were 
not  true,  and  he  was  in  the  library  now  with 
Auntie  Bel. 

“And  you  always  tell  me  to  ask  pardon  when  . 
I’ve  been  naughty,”  pursued  Dora,  volubly; 

“  so  I  think  you’d  better  beg  him  to  forpve  you. 
Or,  if  you're  ashamed.  I’ll  do  it.” 

Aunt  Debbie  was  looking  so  miserable,  that 
Dora,  in  her  generosity,  ran  off  to  act  upon  this 
offer  before  the  old  maid  could  stop  her.  When 
she  abruptly  opened  the  library-door,  there  was 
the  doctor,  holding  Miss  Bell  tight  in  his  arms. 

"  Don’t  mind  me,”  cried  Dora :  “I  understand 
all  about  it.  Ob,  you  dear,  dear  doctor  I  Now 
you’ll  be  my  uncle;  and  you’d  better  have  a 
house  for  us  three  and  the  alligator,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  live  here.” 

The  doctor  thought  so  too;  and,  six  months 
later,  the  scheme  was  carried  out — Miss  Debbie 
in  the  meantime,  having  veered  straight  about 
and  become  bis  warm  friend  and  ardent  admirer 
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!T  was  a  warm  summer  afternoon,  and  Lora 
Harrison  was  swinging  lazily  in  the  hammock, 
almost  asleep,  when  a  small  voice  at  her  back 
said:  “  Here’s  a  note,  miss,  and  I’m  to  wait  for 
an  answer.” 

She  yawned,  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  made  an 
effort  to  turn  to  the  boy,  who  dropped  the  note 
over  her  shoulder  into  her  lap. 

Slowly  crossing  the  lawn,  she  opened  the  note 
and  read : 

“  Miss  Harrison  : 

It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  accompany 
you  to  Miss  Ayre’s  musicale  this  evening. 

May  1  call  for  you  ? 

Yours  truly, 

Elubr  Wilson.” 

Her  languor  was  quickly  replaced  by  a  pleased 
surprise,  and.  after  a  moment  of  smiling  aston¬ 
ishment,  she  wrote  an  acceptance. 

It  was  three  years  since  she  came  to  Lowell, 

a  music-tcac'iicr,  graduated  from  the  B - 

Conservatory  of  Music.  She  was  also  the 
soprano -soloist  in  one  of  the  churches,  and 
it  was  there  slie  first  saw  Elmer  Wilson.  One 
morning,  while  singing,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  a 
side-gallery,  and  saw  there  a  face  that  was  dis¬ 
tinct  from  all  others :  a  proud  pale  face,  with 
firm  strong  lips;  a  face  that  was  saved  from 
supreme  haughtiness  only  by  the  perfect  eyes : 
dark,  sad,  so  beautiful  and  tender,  they  were. 

Her  eyes,  after  once  resting  upon  bis  fiice, 
returned  there  again  and  again,  drawn  by  the 
intentness  of  the  look  which  he  bent  upon  her. 

In  the  afternoon,  she  saw  him  in  the  next 
yard,  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  surmised  correctly 
that  he  was  Elmer  Wilson,  just  returned  fW>m 
Europe,  where  he  had  been  for  four  years  in  a 
medical  college. 

After  that  morning,  be  was  always  in  the 
same  place.  She  learned  to  look  for  him.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  he  came  Just  to  hear  her 
sing,  and  that  she  sang  for  him  only.  Once, 
when  he  was  absent,  her  singing  lacked  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  the  director  meekly  suggested  “  more 
animation,  more  expression,  please.”  He  teemed 
to  like  her  solos  best,  for,  when  she  sang  duets, 
such  lovely  ones,  too,  with  the  tenor,  Joe  Dale, 
he  always  turned  his  hoe  from  her  and  looked 
across  at  the  opposite  gallery.  They  frequently 


I  met,  at  her  gate  and  on  the  street.  Each  time, 
I  the  color  came  surging  into  her  cheek,  but  she 
I  had  not  the  courage  to  lift  her  eyes  to  meet  the 
I  anxious  ones  bent  upon  her. 

!  Her  west  windows  looked  out  upon  the  Wil- 

<  sons’  fiower-garden,  and,  one  morning,  when  no 
I  one  was  in  sight  but  the  gardener,  she  leaned 
i  out  to  rest  her  tired  head  and  eyes  by  drinking 
!  in  the  beauty  before  her.  The  man  was  cutting 
I  some  of  the  choicest  fiowers,  and,  when  he  had 
1  filled  a  small  basket,  he  carried  them  into  the 
I  house. 

i  In  a  short  lime,  Elmer  appeared  on  the  vcran- 

<  dah,  carrying  a  lovely  bouquet.  Slie  drew  back 
!  quickly,  but  he  came  straight  across  the  lawn 
j  to  her  window. 

t  “  My  mother  sends  this  with  her  compliments,” 
I  he  said,  handing  her  the  bouquet,  “  and  says  she 
j  hopes  you  will  come  and  sing  to  her.  as  she  is 
j  an  invalid,  and  so  ought  to  be  humored  occosion- 
ally.” 

;  He  smiled  into  her  eyes,  and  seemed  not  to 
I  notice  her  glowing  confusion  when  she  took  the 
I  flowers  and  expressed  pleasure  at  receiving  them. 

<  This  was  their  introduction.  And,  ns  tijne 
;  passed  on,  the  formal  bow  grew  into  pleasant 
;  words  of  greeting ;  and  now  had  come  this  note, 

which  was  to  bring  them  yet  nearer  together. 

When  Lora  was  dressed  for  the  musicale,  she 
went  to  the  miixor  for  a  final  survey,  to  assure 
:  herself  that  the  tell-tale  color  was  not  creeping 
into  her  cheek.  But  the  clear  pale  faoe  was 
:  relieved  only  by  the  rich  red  of  the  lips  and 
the  blackness  of  the  lashes  of  the  great  lumin¬ 
ous  eyes,  whose  radiance  was  the  only  evidence 
of  her  excitement. 

As  she  passed  into  her  pretty  parlor,  Mr. 
Dale  stepped  in  from  the  verandah,  where  he 
bad  been  waiting  for  her.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  musical  gentlemen  she  received.  He  always 
brought  with  him  his  betrothed.  Miss  Johnson, 
who  could  not  sing  or  play,  but  would  listen 
with  pride  and  great  enjoyment  to  his  singing. 
To-night  Ije  was  olnns. 

As  he  came  to  her,  Lora  said : 

“  You  are  unexpected.” 

“Yet  not  unwelcome,  I  trust,”  he  replied. 
"  Since  I  see  how  lovely  yon  are  looking  to-night, 
I  am  delighted  that  I  have  come  to  take  you  to 
Mias  Ayre’s  musicale.” 


.r> 
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“To  take  me?  Where  is  Mks  Johnson 
questioneU  Lora,  in  astonishment. 

“  She  has  gone  to  Colorado,  and  will  be  away 
for  some  time.  Pity  my  solitude,"  he  rgoined, 
in  comic  despair. 

Lora  felt  the  color  creeping  into  her  face,  as 
she  replied,  laughingly : 

“  However  1  may  pity  your  desolation,  I  am 
powerless  to  comfort  you.  1  am  going  to  the 
musicale  with  Mr.  Wilson." 

His  only  answer  was  a  ftw  hasty  words  of 
regret  and  a  profound  how,  as  he  stepped  out 
into  the  night. 

A  month  later,  as  Lora  was  coming  home  in 
the  dusk,  Elmer  joined  her.  Without  asking 
permission,  he  took  her  music-roll,  unfolded  the 
shawl  she  had  on  her  arm,  and  wrapped  it 
around  her.  Then  placing  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  he  said  :  “  Yon  should  not  be  out  alone  so 
late  an  this ;  it  is  quite  dark,  and,  besides,  you 
are  not  strong  enough  to  work  so  many  hours  in 
the  day.” 

“  1  hare  my  work  to  do,  and  my  strength  will 
prove  sufficient.  I  think,”  was  her  quiet  answer. 
Yet  she  felt  a  thrill  of  exultant  gladness  at  his 
authoritative  tone  and  manner,  as  though  his 
was  the  right  to  decide  what  was  beet  for  her. 

When  they  reached  her  door.  Be  did  not  leave 
her,  as  she  feared  he  might,  but  came  in, 
lighted  the  gas,  and  rolled  an  easychair  up  to 
the  grate  for  her.  He  then  stood  near,  leaning 
ML  the  mantel. 

“Are  you  too  tired  to  play  ohees  with  met” 
he  asked,  after  several  momenta  of  perfect 
silence,  during  which  she  sat  with  her  hands 
lyin'?  'n  her  lap.  and  her  eyes  downcast. 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  stay.  I  am  not 
at  ill  tired,”  she  answered. 

“A  strong  man  would  tire  with  such  work  as 
yours — nothing  but  noise  for  hours.  Do  you 
not  realize  you  are  killing  yourself?  You  grow 
paler  and  thinner  each  day.”  His  voice  seemed 
almost  angry. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  at  last,  and  answered 
gently :  “  My  life  is  not  the  drudgery  it  seems 
to  you  I  love  music ;  it  is  a  part  of  my  existence ; 
to  me,  my  work  is  very  pleasant.  Shall  we  play 
chess  now  ?” 

But  the  game  had  no  interest  for  him.  When 
it  was  finished,  be  came  to  his  old  place  at  the 
mantel,  near  her  chair.  The  silence  came  then 
as  at  first,  and  was  again  broken  by  him. 

“Lora,”  abruptly.  “Is  Mr.  Dale  to  be  my 
rival  in  winning  you  ?” 

Her  face  flushed  from  brow  to  chin,  then  the 
color  fled,  leaving  her  pale  to  the  Ups.  11113 
masterful  man  bad  never  spoken  of  love  to  her, 


I  bnt  what  else  conld  his  question  imply?  At 
;  last,  by  a  great  effort,  she  answered  : 

I  “Mr.  Dale  can  be.no  one's  rival.  He  has  a 
I  dear  little  woman  waiting  for  him,  whom  he 
i  loves  devotedly.” 

I  “  Yet  Mr.  Dale  loves  yon,”  said  her  com- 
!  panion.  “  I  know  that  his  heart  is  not  given  to 
!  Miss  Johnson.  He  has  loved  yon  from  the  hour 
I  he  saw  you.  He  would  have  spoken  but  for  his 
I  entanglement  with  his  fianede.  Your  mutual 
;  love  for  musio  may  have  been  the  first  attrac- 
\  tion ;  but  it  has  long  since  grown  to  something 

I  stronger  with  him,  and  I  feared  it  had  with  you. 
Has  it?  Answer  me,  for  I  must  know.” 

She  tried  to  become  indignant  at  his  words. 
No  other  man  would  have  demanded  an  answer 
I  from  her,  without  first  giving  her  the  right  to 
I  think  he  loved  her ;  bnt,  all  the  while,  she  felt 
I  his  overpowering  will,  and  knew  that  she  would 
I  answer  as  he  desired. 

I  “  Mr.  Dale  is  nothing  to  me — will  never  be.” 
!  It  seemed  to  her  that  an  age  passed  before 
!  either  moved,  and  that  he  would  surely  bear  her 
heart  beating.  But,  before  he  could  answer,  the 
door  opened,  and  her  mother  entered. 

“Lora,”  he  whispered,  hurriedly,  “I  must  go 
:  now,  but  I  will  come  again  to-morrow.  Qood- 
;  bye  till  then.” 

Late  into  the  night  she  sat  in  her  room,  with 
her  hands  tightly  clasped. 

“To-morrow,”  she  said.  “  What  will  to-mor¬ 
row  bring?” 

To-morrow  came,  and,  with  it,  Mr.  Dale.  It 
was  early  twilight.  Lora  was  sitting  on  a 
hassock  by  the  window,  looking  straight  into 
Elmer’s  library,  where  the  lamps  were  lighted, 
and  where  he  sat  reading.  He  was  so  near  that, 
if  she  had  opened  her  window  and  spoken  to 
him,  he  would  have  almost  heard  her. 

As  Mr.  Dale  entered  unannounced,  she  sprang 
up  quickly,  and  turned  to  him  ;  but  he  crossed 
the  room  to  her  side,  and,  as  he  took  her  hand, 
looked  over  her  head,  out  of  the  window,  and 
saw  Elmer. 

“Lora,”  he  said,  very  harshly  for  him,  “you 
were  watching  Wilson.” 

“And  may  I  not,  if  I  like?”  she  replied, 

I  archly.  “  He  is  my  neighbor,  you  know,  and  we 
are  told  to  ‘love  our  neighbor.’  ” 

Yet,  for  all  of  her  smiling  audacity,  she  trem¬ 
bled  ;  for  she  felt,  fVom  his  present  manner,  that 
,  Elmer  might  have  been  right.  She  drew  away 
I  her  hand,  which  Dale  had  retained,  and  motioned 
him  to  a  chair. 

I  “  I  am  BO  sorry  to  disappoint  you,”  she  said, 

!  “  but  1  cannot  sing  with  you  this  evening.  I _ 

t  I — have  another  engagement." 
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She  hod  lighted  the  lamps  while  speaking, 
and  now  turned  to  her  visitor  a  little  uneasily. 
Dale  hod  not  taken  the  chair  she  bad  wheeled 
up  for  him,  but  was  standing  near  the  window, 
with  folded  arms  and  bent  head. 

She  hoped  he  would  move  from  that  place,  so 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  Elmer's  seeing  him, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  her  neighbor  came  to  his 
window. 

“Your  engagement  is  with  Wilson,”  Dale 
asserted,  without  questioning.  “  Lora,  am  I  to 
be  entirely  forgotten  for  him?” 

Without  answering,  she  moved  to  the  window, 
and  raised  her  arm  to  draw  the  curtain ;  but, 
before  she  could  touch  it.  Dale  had  caught 
her  hand,  had  taken  both  her  hands,  and  was 
telling  her  of  the  love  that  was  a  greater  burden 
than  be  could  bear  in  silence. 

She  snatched  her  hands  from  him,  and  buried 
her  face  in  them,  trembling  violently,  feeling 
that  the  worst  had  come  and  she  must  meet  it. 
In  an  instant,  she  remembered  where  they  were 
standing,  and  put  out  her  hand  again  to  draw 
the  curtain.  As  she  did  so,  she  saw  Elmer 
standing  at  his  window,  and  knew  that  he  must 
have  seen  them.  She  was  scarcely  aware  what 
she  said  after  that,  but  it  was  to  tell  her  visitor 
firmly  that  she  could  never  love  him,  and  to 
remind  him  of  his  vows  to  Miss  Johnson. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  could  not  be  quiet,  but 
impatiently  walked  the  floor  while  waiting  for 
Elmer.  How  nuich  had  be  seen,  she  wondered, 
and  would  he  censure  her  for  it?  She  bad  no 
need  to  question,  for  he  did  not  come. 

The  night  was  far  gone  when  she  put  out  the 
lights  and  drew  back  the  curtain,  to  look  once 
again  at  his  window.  Elmer  still  held  a  book, 
but,  as  no  leaves  were  turned,  she  knew  his 
thoughts  were  elsewhere.  At  last,  be  too  put 
out  the  lights,  and  all  was  dark. 

She  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  She  felt  Mr. 
Dale's  coming  had  kept  Elmer  away  ;  she  feared 
they  had  been  seen,  and  her  conduct  misunder¬ 
stood  ;  and,  after  long  thought,  on  the  next 
afternoon,  she  wrote : 

“  Mk.  Wilsoh  : 

You  may  come  at  8,  this  P.  M. 

LoEA  HARKISOIt.” 

The  note  was  imperative  and  not  extremely 
cordial ;  but  she  felt  that,  if  he  cared  to  come  at 
all,  it  would  bring  him  :  and  it  did. 

Ibromptly  at  the  time  designated,  Elmer  came. 
If  she  thought  he  would  be  angry  with  her,  she 
was  most  certaiuly  mistaken.  He  simply  ignored 
the  past.  She  felt  herself  growing  veiy  indig¬ 
nant  at  this  cool  self-possessed  man,  who  might. 


\  from  his  present  manner,  be  but  a  mere  acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Why  ghonld  be  irritate  her  by  his  perfect 
indifi'erence,  unless  he  desired  what  hod  lately 
passed  between  them  to  be  forgotten  ? 

She  sat  there,  struggling  with  herself,  angry 
that  she  could  not  resist  the  power  which  com¬ 
pelled  her  love. 

“  I  come  near  missing  the  extreme  pleasure  I 
am  now  eqjoying,”  be  said ;  “  I  intended  to 
start  East  to-night ;  but,  when  your  request  came, 
all  else  was  set  aside  to  come  to  you.”  His 
voice  was  so  cruelly  cold,  that  she  could  not  but 
feel  the  insincerity  of  the  words. 

She  raised  her  flashing  eyes  to  bis. 

“  You  wondered  at  my  imperative  note?”  she 
said. 

“  I  wonder  at  nothing  you  do,”  was  the  reply. 
“I  simply  submit,  without  questioning.” 

She  forced  herself  to  answer  him  calmly : 

“  You  may  submit,  as  you  say,  but  it  is  not 
without  questioning.  On  the  contrary,  within 
yourself  you  put  some  very  uqjust  questions  to 
me,  which  you  answer  in  a  manner  to  suit  your 
own  previously-formed  opinions.” 

He  understood  her  readily,  and  thought  best 
to  answer,  since  he  had  roused  her  to  some¬ 
thing  like  a  ditg>Iay  of  feeling. 

“  You  are  doubtless  tliinking  of  the  touching 
.  scene  I  viewed  from  my  window,  last  evening. 
Something  for  my  benefit,  doubtless.  At  least, 

:  I  understood  it  so,  and  did  not  come,  as  I  bad 
intended.  But  perhaps  I  mi^udge  you.  You 
may  have  forgotten  my  very  existence  within  a 
few  hours  after  I  left  you  the  last  time — the  time 
which  meant  so  much  to  me,  so  little  to  you.” 

She  mode  no  effort  to  answer  him.  Her  lips 
were  trembling ;  and,  that  he  might  not  see,  she 
raised  her  band  to  them ;  but  her  hand  was 
trembling,  too. 

Elmer's  keen  eye  saw  her  weakness.  He  went 
to  her  ohair,  and  took  her  hand  from  her  lips. 

“  You  are  deeply  moved.  Is  it  because  you 
love  me,  and  think  I  am  unjust,  or  is  it  that  you 
are  false  to  me,  and  yon  fear  1  know  it?” 

”  Why  should  I  be  true  to  one,”  she  answered, 
with  spirit,  “  who  at  the  faintest  evidence  loses 
all  faith  in  me  ?” 

••Do  you  call  it  nothing,  what  I  witnessed 
last  night?  I  saw  that  man  bolding  your  hands, 
and  bending  over  you.  Then  you  closed  the 
blinds,  and  I  could  see  no  more;  could  only 
imagine  the  rest — the  kisses  you  gave  to  him.” 

Her  face  was  in  her  hands  now,  and  she  made 
no  answer. 

“  Lora,”  he  said,  moved  by  her  manner.  ••  I 
want  to  trust  you,  but  I  must  know  that  1  am 


the  only  one  of  your  choice.  I  want  no  riral.  <  She  stood  before  b 
Lore  me,  me  only,  and  1  will  serve  you  with  my  !  bands,  os  she  spoke, 
life."  s  into  his  eyes,  and  he| 

He  gently  drew  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  !  “  It  is  a  little  wf^ 

was  shocked  at  its  pallor.  5  he  rejoined,  bitterly,  lint  111  is 

“  How  can  I  lore  you?"  she  cried,  passion-  j  me,  who  must  wait,  and  yet  not  know  why  you 
ateiy :  “you  who  are  so  hard,  so  cruel,  so  uigust  |  ask  this  delay.  Lora,”  gently  the  words  oune 
to  me!  Don't  touch  me,”  snatching  her  hands  <  now,  and  his  voice  was  the  dearest  in  the  world 
from  his  clasp,  “for  you  do  not  trust  me.”  ;  to  her,  “  why  must  I  wait?  There  can  be  no 

He  went  to  the  window,  but  soon  came  hack  !  just  reason.  I’erhaps  you  think  I  need  this 
to  where  she  was  lying  in  her  chair,  her  head  i  punishment  for  my  distrust  of  you.  But  have  I 
resting  on  the  garnet  velvet  in  utter  weariness.  !  not  sincerely  repented  ?  My  faith  in  you  is 
She  lifted  her  eyes  heavily  to  bis  face  as  he  .  restored,  without  a  word  of  explanation  from 
stood  near  her.  When  he  spoke,  she  put  up  her  !  you.  1  have  only  to  be  near  you,  to  look  in 
bands  instinctively,  as  though  to  ward  off  the  |  your  dear  eyes,  and  all  doubts  vanish.  Oh,  my 
blow  she  dreaded  his  words  might  bring  her.  '  love,  answer  me  now.  If  ever  man  loved,  1 
But  he  said,  so  tenderly  now:  !  love  you.” 

“I  trust  you.  In  spite  of  all  I  may  see  or  |  She  oould  resist  no  longer,  but  suffered  him 
hear,  1  trust  you,  believe  you,  fuUy.  You  do  s  to  bold  her  close  to  bis  heart,  and  press  kisses  on 
not  love  Mr.  Dale.  You  never  have.  You  i  her  hands,  brow,  and  lips, 
gave  him  no  caresses.  You  never  will.  You  are  |  “  Ob,  my  darling,”  he  said,  “  you  do  love  me, 

mine,  mine  forever."  ;  though  you  have  not  yet  said  so.  1  love  you  with 

He  lifted  the  drooping  figure  in  his  strong  |  my  heart,  soul,  mind,  strength,  whole  being.  I 
arms,  and  laid  the  tired  head  on  his  breast,  i  love  you,  you  only.  Darling,  do  you  hear  me? 

“Is  it  not  so,  dear  ono?”  he  cried.  “  Will  !  I  love  you,  always,  forever.” 
you  give  yourself  to  me  ?  1  need  you  ;  my  life  |  She  was  clinging  to  him  now,  thrilled  isith 

is  incomplete  without  you.  Lora,  answer  me  <  the  perfect  joy  that  came  surging  over  her  soul 
yes."  I  at  hit  words.  He  let  her  rest  quietly  in  bis 

His  words  filled  her  with  a  tweet  pleasure 
that  was  almost  ecstasy.  But  her  heart,  as  well 
as  her  pride,  was  unsatisfied,  because  he  had  not 
said,  even  yet :  “  I  love  you.” 

She  lifted  her  bead  and  looked  searchingly 
into  his  face. 

“  My  whole  life  calls  for  you,”  he  said,  as  he 
smiled  down  into  the  questioning  eyes. 

“  You  trust  me  now,  fUlly,  you  say,”  she 
replied.  “  Trust  me  yet  more,  and  be  content  to 
wait  for  your  answer,  will  you  not?  For  to¬ 
night  I  cannot  tell  you  ‘yes,’  neither  can  I 
send  you  from  me  forever.” 


arms,  waiting  till  she  should  speak.  When  she 
lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  he  was  awed  at  the  glorious 
light  which  shone  in  them.  Her  face  was  brill¬ 
iant  with  the  happiness  that  had  oome  to  her. 

Now,  of  her  own  sweet  will,  she  drew  the 
kingly  head  down,  that  bad  seemed  so  stem 
before,  till  his  lips  were  near  her  own;  then 
kissed  him,  with  the  perfect  right  that  she  knew 
was  hers. 

“  You  say  I  have  not  yet  said  that  I  love  yon,” 
were  her  words.  “  I  do  love  you.  I  love  you 
better  than  my  life.  My  love  is  yours  for  all 
eternity.” 


